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'niE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  LIESSAGE  -  795^  FOR  WAR  AIJD  ITS  AFTERr-lAIil 

"The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  19U9"  is  a 
1^33  page  volume  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D,  C.  for  ^5  a  copy.  This  lists  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  19U7 , 
appropriations  so  far  for  19U8,  and  the  recommendations  for  appropriations  by  this  Congress 
for  the  19U9  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  19U8.  It  really  deserves  a  whole  Newsletter  for 
summary  and  analysis  instead  of  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  President  said  in  his  budget  message  on  January  6,  calling  for  total  expenditures  of 
$39.7  billion:  "In  the  fiscal  year  19U9,  79%  of  our  expenditures  directly  reflect  the  costs 
of  war,  the  effects  of  war,  and  our  efforts  to  prevent  a  future  war:  national  defense, 
international  affairs,  veterans'  benefits,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  tax  refunds.  Only 
21^  of  our  expenditures  finance  the  Government's  programs  in  the  broad  areas  of  social  wel¬ 
fare,  housing,  education,  research,  agriculture,  natural  resources,  transportation,  finance, 
commerce,  industry,  labor,  general  administration." 

Recommended  expenditures  for  national  defense  total  ^11,025,000,000  for  an  average  military 
strength  of  1,U23,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  but  not 
counting  civilians  now  numbering  8U0,000  nor  the  reserve  components  such  as  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserves,  "Pay,  subsistence,  travel,  welfare,  training,  clothing,  and 
medical  expenditures  will  average  about  $3,300  a  man  in  the  armed  forces,"  said  the 
President, 


A  few  other  recommendations  for  appropriations  this  spring: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (mostly  military)  $660,000,000 

Membership  in  international  organizations,  including  U.N.  23,678,631 


Military  research  -  not  including  atomic  energy  above,  nor  pay 


of  military  personnel  nor  construction  of  facilities 

Federal  Public  Health  Service 

550,(>X),000 

187,6014,000 

Military  stockpiling 

School  lunches  (23,000,000  children  in  school) 

All  Federal  aid  to  public  and  private  housing 

360,000,000 

65,000,000 

292,000,000 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Office  of  Selective  Service  Records 

5,625,000 

3,195,000 

The  Veterans  Administration 

Department  of  Agriculture 

5,151, 8)45, 2U0 
8014,937,107 

Interest  on  the  Public  Debt 

Total  for  Department  of  State,  including  membership  in  inter¬ 
national  organizations  listed  above 

5,25o,(X)0,ooo 

293,995,1431 

23,675,000 

336,000 


Children's  Bureau  (including  grants  to  states  of  $22,000,000) 
Women's  Bureau 
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U  M  T  advocait:s  still  pressing  for  house  action 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  his  budget  message  to  Congress  called  for  $500,000,000  in  next 
year’s  appropriations  for  universal  military  training,  Ihe  Vifomen's  Patriotic  Conference 
which  met  in  V/ashington  a  few  days  ago  presented  resolutions  and  petitions  to  Speaker 
Joseph  V;.  I^artin,  Jr.  and  to  Senator  Arthur  H,  Vandenberg  asking  for  action  on  UliT,  7/hile 
the  much  publicized  American  Legion  petition  campaign  fell  far,  far  short  of  their  pro¬ 
jected  ten  to  twelve  million  signatures,  they  are  continuing  their  demand  for  House  action. 

Former  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  in  behalf  of  the  National  Security  Committee  which  he  heads, 
called  last  week  for  immediate  passage  of  UL’.T.  Chairman  Walter  G,  Andrews  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  House  floor  on  January  20  complained  that  Speaker  Martin 
and  Majority  Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck  and  Rules  Committee  Chairman  Leo  E.  Allen  had  not 
pushed  legislation.  He  said  that  if  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  report  out  the  Towe 
bill  right  away,  he  would  call  up  the  bill  on  what  is  known  as  calendar  Wednesday,  when 
coiTimittees  can  call  up  measures  that  have  passed  their  committee  but  not  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Representa+.ive  Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr,,  of  Louisiana  on  January  21  introduced  H,  Res,  UU5  to 
make  the  Towe  U?fT  bill  a  special  order.  If  passed,  this  resolution  would  bring  the  Towe 
bill  to  the  floor  immediately,  provide  for  eight  hours’  debate,  amendments,  and  a  vote 
before  any  other  bill  could  be  considered.  Congressman  Larcade  has  intimated  that  if  the 
Rules  Committee  does  not  give  a  rule  soon,  or  if  his  resolution  is  not  passed,  he  will  then 
proceed  with  an  effort  to  get  218  signatures  to  a  discharge  petition  to  force  out  the  Towe 
bill  for  a  House  vote. 

While  no  formal  consideration  has  been  given  to  UI,IT  legislation  in  the  House  Republican 
Steering  Committee  or  the  House  Republican  Conference,  it  would  appear  that  the  House  and  ' 
Senate  leadership  are  very  reluctant  to  have  the  measure  come  up  for  a  vote  in  an  election 
year.  So  the  fate  of  UT’T  will  depend  on  whether  UI!T  advocates  can  maneuver  the  bill  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  haw  not  yet  announced  when  or  if 
hearings  will  be  started  there. 

There  is  no  assurance  yet  that  the  measure  is  dead.  Neither  the  American  Legion  nor  the 
War  Department,  the  Hearst  Press  nor  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  have  called  off  their 
intensive  campaign.  John  G.  Norris,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post  for  January  8,  stated 
that  the  War  Department  was  working  on  a  substitute  bill  whicK  would  gradually  put  UMT  in 
operation  over  a  period  of  years  and  might  be  introduced  this  spring, 

HOUSE  BANKING  COmiTTEK  ENDS  CONTROLS  ON  DISTILLERIES 

By  a  vote  of  12  to  9,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  January  27  turned  down  a 
bill  which  had  already  passed  the  Senate  to  extend  until  February  29  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  restrict  the  use  of  grain  for  distilling  and  other  non-essential 
purposes  in  order  to  ship  grain  abroad  for  relief.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  had  been  planning  to  hold  hearings  next  week  on  controls  beyond  February,  but  it 
is  uncertain  now  i^ether  they  will  proceed  or  not.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  citizens  groups  to  get  reconsideration  of  this  action. 
Representatives  of  several  food  industries  were  meeting  in  Washington  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  saving  grain,  but  adjourned  when  it  was  announced  that  the  House  would  not  continue 
any  restrictions  on  distillers. 

Raymond  Wilson  appeared  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  support  of 
diverting  grain  to  relief  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  major  problem  now  is  to  get 
cereals  overseas  in  quantity.  The  world  food  situation  is  still  critical.  The  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  grains  last  year  was  13^  below  normal.  A  short  United  States  com  crop  in 
19U7  and  prospects  for  a  short  wheat  crop  in  19U8  intensify  the  need  for  using  grain  for 
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relief  rather  than  yrtiiskey.  Dxiring  each  of  the  last  two  years,  approximately  50,000,000 
-bushels  of  grain  was  used  for  making  whiskey  (and  an  even  larger  amount  for  beer)  which 
represents  the  equivalent  of  the  bread  and  breakfast  foods  eaten  by  9  million  Americans 
per  year,  with  their  reduced  rations,  that  amount  of  grain  would  feed  an  even  larger 
number  of  Europeans. 

It  now  appears  that  because  of  lack  of  continuity  in  the  control  program,  no  real  saving 
of  grain  may  result  from  the  60-day  holiday  in  November  and  December  and  the  restrictions 
in  January.  The  industry  used  8  million  bushels  during  the  first  2h  days  of  October  and 
will  probably  use  grain  fast  enough  in  February  to  erase  any  savings  so  far.  With  five 
years’  supply  of  whiskey  on  hand,  this  shows  utter  disregard  for  starving  humanity  on  the 
part  of  many  distillers  and  of  some  members  of  Congress.  As  this  goes  to  press,  the 
President  has  just  called  for  an  extension  of  controls  until  October  31*  Write  to  your 
Congressman  for  copies  of  the  hearings  on  January  26  and  27  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  urge  the  continuation  of  grain  restrictions  to  distillers, 

FIGHTS  OF -ALIENS 

There  are  nearly  2000  alien  residents  who  have  come  to  this  country  legally  and  who  now, 
because  the  treaty  under  which  they  came  has  been  abrogated,  are  subject  to  deportation. 

The  only  reason  for  deportation  is  because  of  race.  Under  H.  R,  3566,  passed  by  the  House 
on  July  7  and  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may  suspend  deportation  under  certain  conditions  of  such  an  alien  if  he  is 
eligible  for  naturalization,  or  if  his  ineligibility  is  solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  This 
bill,  introduced  by  Frank  Fellows  of  Maine,  deserves  support.  Write  Senator  Chapman  * 
Revercomb  urging  action  on  this  bill. 

The  Japanese  Americans  received  some  solace  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  its  decision  on  the  Oyama  vs.  State  of  California  case.  Although  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  California  Alien  Land  Law  of 
1913 >  they  did  forbid  California  to  take  a  small  farm  away  from  an  American  citizen,  the 
son  of  a  Japanese  American  alien  ineligible  to  citizenship,  the  latter  having  paid  for  the 
land. 

Another  iu^jortant  law  suit  is  Takahashi  vs.  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  California, 
Takahashi,  who  is  ineligible  for  citizenship  because  of  race,-  came  to  this  country  in  1907 
and  has  lived  here  since.  In  1915  he  became  a  commercial  fisherman  and  had  plied  his 
trade  until  19U2  iidien  he  was  evacuated.  During  the  evacuation  the  state  of  California 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  commercial  fishing  licenses  to  persons  ineligible  to 
citiaenship.  The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  Takahashi  and  there  is  a  petition  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  hear  this  case.  The  Friends 
CcMnmittee  on  National  Legislation  has  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  file  a  statement  in 
support  of  this  petition. 

REVISED  NATURALIZATION  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  JUDD 

In  the  last  Newsletter  we  discussed  the  Judd  Bill,  H.  R,  U82U,  proposing  naturalization  for 
Orientals  now  here  and  immigration  on  quota  basis  for  those  now  excluded.  A  revised  bill, 
H.R,  500U,  has  now  been  substituted  and  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROCHIAM 

Hearings  are  still  continuing  on  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  request  of  the 
President  for  appropriations  of  $6,8  billion  for  the  period  April  1,  19ii8  to  June  30,  19U9. 
Congressional  sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing  in  favor  of  authorizing  a  fo\ir-year 
program  but  with  appropriations  limited  to  one  year.  There  is  considerable  argument  over 
the  administrative  set-up. 
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The  questions  we  raised  in  the  December  and  January  Newsletters  still  are  pertinent.  To 
what  extent  is  E  R  P  going  to  be  promoted  as  part  of  the  cold  war  against  Russia,  or  as  a 
real  healing  program  for  Europe?  What  military  stoclq^iling  or  military  considerations 
are  we  going  to  ask  in  return?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  by-pass  the  United  Nations? 

Is  the  economic  and  political  value  going  to  be  offset  by  an  intensification  of  the 
present  arms  race  as  the  Finletter  Committee  on  Air  Policy  has  recommended?  The  next 
Newsletter  will  deal  at  more  length  with  the  recovery  program. 

AlITI-LYNCHING  HEARINGS 

Hearings  opened  on  January  20  and  will  continue  to  February  2  on  three  anti-lynching  bills 
before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  On  the  House  side,  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Chairman  Clifford  P,  Case  of  Nev/  Jersey  will  open  hearings  on  February  U.  There  are 
some  fifteen  bills  in  the  House  including  }I.  R,  3U88  by  Representative  Case,  H,  R.  3U88 
with  its  'ompanion  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  1352,  is  the  most  comprehensive  measure  so  far 
suggested.  It  would  forbid  any  violence  to  person  or  property  by  mob  (an  assembly  of  two 
or  more)  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  language  or  religion, or 
because  the  victim  was  suspected  of  criminal  offense.  This  measure  would  make  members  of 
the  lynch  mob  subject  to  20  years  imprisonment  and/or  ^10,000  fine, 

THE  MILITARIZATION  OF  AIKRICA 

On  January  19,  the  National  Council  Against  Conscription  released  a  32-page  pamphlet,  "The 
Militarization  of  America,"  enclosed  with  this  Newsletter,  These  can  be  ordered  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  N  C  A  C  for  distribution  in  your  community.  Also  included  are  a  four-page 
analysis  of  the  Towe  bill,  a  speech  on  UlfT  by  Robert  Hutchins,  and  a  reprint  of  current 
efforts  being  made  by  UMT  advocates  to  secure  passage  now. 


REC0JII.{ENDATI0NS  FOR  ACTION 

1.  Japanese  Americans.  Write  Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Warren  G. 

Magnuson  of  Washington,  Senate  Office  Building,  urging  prompt 
action  in  their  Subcomraittee  and  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  legislation  to 
repay  Japanese  Americans  for  damages  due  to  wartime  evacuation, 

2.  U  M  T.  Continue  asking  your  friends  to  write,  and  write  yourself,  against  UMT 

to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  to  Senator  Chan  Gurney,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to  other  members  of  that  Committee  as  well  as  to  your 
own  Senators.  Urge  that  the  Senate  take  no  action  this  year  in  view  of  the  all-irapor- 
tant  legislation  before  Congress,  Ask  instead  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  calling  for  action  by  the  United  Nations  toward  halting  the  present  anas  race  and 
arranging  for  a  Conference  or  special  U.N.  Assembly  to  deal  with  reduction  of 
armaments.  In  the  House,  letters  should  go  to  Speaker  Joseph  W,  Martin,  Jr.,  to 

Majority  Leader , Charles  A.  Halleck,  to  Majority  Whip>  Leslie  C.  Arends,  to  Chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  Leo  C.  Allen,  and  to  your  own  Congressman,  Don't  stop  your 
efforts  until  there  is  some  formal  assurance  that  UMT  is  really  shelved  this  session, 

3.  Newsletter.  Won't  you  please  consider  vrtiether  there  is  an  organization  or 

individual  in  your  community  to  whom  the  Newsletter  would  be  of 
value?  The  Newsletter  costs  $2  a  year.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  request. 


E.  Raymond  Wilson  and  C,  Lloyd  Bailey 
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Militarism  and  Civilization 

.A.RNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE  in  his  monumental  Study  of  History  points  out  that 
militarism  “has  been  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  The  present  trend  toward  military  control  over  American  life  and  institutions 
should,  therefore,  be  of  the  deepest  concern  to  every  patriotic  Amrican.  It  would  be 
fatuous  and  suicidal  for  us  to  assume  that  we  can  adopt  ways  that  have  corrupted  and 
destroyed  other  civilizations  and  ourselves  escape  the  same  fate. 

Militarism  leads  both  to  war  and  to  loss  of  freedom.  And  there  are  subtle 
as  well  as  obvious  dangers  to  a  nation  which  yields  its  civil  functions  to  military  control. 
The  spirit  of  initiative  and  inquiry  may  be  sapped  even  where  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  trappings  of  regimentation  do  not  appear.  If,  for  example,  the  right  to  differ 
from  the  military  is  not  vigorously  exercised  because  of  the  increased  prestige  of 
military  men,  the  theoretical  or  formal  existence  of  the  right  will  not  profit  or  save 
our  free  socity. 

Because  of  our  deep  conviction  that  America  cannot  remain  democratic  if 
the  present  trend  toward  military  control  of  our  institutions  continues,  we  join  in 
issuing  this  report  and  recommending  it  for  most  serious  study  by  our  fellou’-citizen?. 
In  listing  these  numerous  illustrations  of  the  expanding  influence  of  the  military  ii* 
America  we  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  each  of  us  would  be  opposed  to  every 
activity  herein  described,  but  what  might  be  approved  or  overlooked  as  an  isolated 
activity  cannot  be  ignored  when  seen  as  part  of  a  basically  dangerous  pattern. 

GOrLD  BEECH,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Farmer,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

ANTON  J.  CARLSON,  physiologist,  former  President,  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science. 

DONALD  J.  COWLING,  former  President  of  Carleton  College. 

HENRY  HITT  CR.\NE,  Pastor  of  Central  Methodist  Church,  Detroit. 

EDWIN  T.  DAHLBERG,  President  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

GEORGE  C.  DANFIELD,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Union  Labor 
Legionnaires. 

ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  scientist. 

KERMIT  EBV,  Director  of  Education  and  Research,  C.  I.  O. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER,  author. 

REUBEN  GUSTAV'SON,  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

J.  THOMAS  HEISTAND,  Episcopal  Bishop,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W.  H.  JERNAGIN,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churches. 

JULIUS  MARK,  Chairman  of  the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission,  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis. 

CORD  MEYER,  JR.,  author. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILLOR,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University  of  Detroit. 

ARTHUR  MORGAN,  First  chairman  of  T.  V.  A.  and  former  President  of  Antioch  College. 
CHAT  PATERSON,  Executive  Secretary,  American  V^eterans  Committee. 

JAMES  G.  PATTON,  President  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

PAUL  E.  SCHERER,  Lutheran  clergyman,  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

’  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chancellor  of  Stanford  University. 
ROBERT  WILSON,  physicist,  former  President  of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 
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One  of  the  important  safeguards  of 
American  democracy — civilian  con¬ 
trol — is  rapidly  disappearing.  Not  only 
are  military  men  moving  into  key  positions 
in  government,  but  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  extending  their  influence  into  science, 
education,  and  industry.  Huge  military 
appropriations  for  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  enable  the  Army  t.i  mold  public  opin¬ 
ion.  More  subtle  influences  are  also  at 
work  to  make  the  people  react  favorably 
to  military  proposals. 

One  index  of  the  influence  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  government  is  the  amount  of 
money  appropriate  1  for  military  purposes. 
In  1947  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard 
appropriations  totalled  about  twelve  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  or  about  32%  of  the 
Federal  Budget  of  $39,265,947,065.  In 
addition  to  this,  $8,399,371,492  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  agencies  related  to  the 
mdlitary.  These  included  the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Strategic 
Highways,  surveys:  in  connection  with 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  and  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

The  total  for  the  military  and  agencies 
related  to  the  military  was  about  21  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  or  about  54%  of  the  1947 
budget. 

The  1948  bu  lget  includes  the  following 
military  appropriations 

The  Army  .  $6,438,653,545 

The  Navy  .  3,516,766,100 

Coast  Guard  .  212,900,000 


Total  .  $10,168,319,645 


This  is  35.2%  of  the  regular  Federal 
budget  (including  contract  authorizations) 
of  $27,152,648,014.  Agencies  related  to 
the  military  received  appropriations  as 
follows: 

Veterans  Administration..  $6,964,457,080 


National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Aeronautics  45,592,000 
Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  .  425,100,000 

Battle  Monuments  Com¬ 
mission  .  312,000 

Aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  .  400,000,000 

Total  .  $7,835,461,080 


.The  total  fur  the  military  and  agencies 
related  to  the  military  was  $18,002,780,- 
725.  This  is  66.3%  of  the  total  budget. 
This  does  not  include  about  six  billion 
dollars  in  permanent  annual  appropriations 
largely  for  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
much  of  it  accumulated  during  wartime. 

In  contrast  to  the  enormous  sums  spent 
for  the  military  is  the  $27,740,000  which 
was  the  total  for  the  General  Budget  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1947. 

A  Huge  Military  Establishment 

The  United  States  military  forces  to¬ 
day  have  an  authorized  strength  of  1,070,- 
000  in  the  Army  and  Air  Forces  and  550,- 
000  in  the  Navy.  This  is  the  largest 
pwracetime  military  establishment  in  our 
history.  In  addition  to  this  the  Army 
contemplates  a  National  Guard  of  about 
700,000  men  and  an  Organized  Reserve 
of  approximately  1,000,000  men.  The 
NVtf  York  Times  of  February  20,  1947 
reported  that  the  Army  and  Navy  was  em- 
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ploying  then  move  than  1,100,000  civilian 
employees,  or  practically  half  of  the  total 
figure  of  2,300,000  government  workers. 

Under  the  proposed  program  of 
Universal  Military  Training  there 
would  be  an  additional  one  million 
men  entering  Army  camps  each  year, 
most  of  whom  would  still  be  under 
military  command  three  years  later. 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  total 
of  more  than  five  million  men  under 
military  command  at  all  times. 

Charles  Hurd,  the  Xejr  York  Times 
writer  on  veterans’  affairs,  said  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  1045  Times,  “Maintenance  of 
that  force  necessitates  absolute  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  efficiency  of  the 
peacetime  heads  of  the  armed  services,  a 
confidence  that  in  the  end  has  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  Congressional  authorizations  and 
appiopriations  to  man  the  services.” 

Military  Men  Influence 
Our  Foreign  Affairs 

Not  only  does  the  size  of  the  military 
establishment  and  its  proportion  of  the 
budget  reflect  its  growing  influence  in 
American  affairs,  but  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  military  men  moving  into 
key  positions  in  government.  The  two 
most  influential  men  in  the  government 
are  Admiral  ^Villiam  I).  Leahy,  Presi¬ 
dent  I'ruman’s  personal  aide,  and  General 
George  C.  Marshall.  Secretary  of  State. 
General  Marshall’s  Assistant  is  Brig.  Gen. 
Marshall  S.  Carter.  I'he  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  John  E.  Puerifoy,  is  a 
AVest  Point  graduate.  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  is  Military  Governor  of  the 
American  zone  in  Germany,  and  General 
MacArthur  is  in  control  in  Japan.  I'he 
Ambassador  to  Pussia  is  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith.  Among  the  other  military 
men  serving  as  A.mbassadors  are  Admiral 
Kirk  in  Belgium,  General  Hines  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  General  Holcomb  in  South  Africa. 


The  United  Str.tes  Neu's  of  March  21, 
1947  described  the  military  men  in  gov¬ 
ernment  positions  as  follows:  “Never  be¬ 
fore  have  the  Army  and  Navy  been  so 
powerfully  placed  in  government  controls. 
And  never  before  has  the  United  States 
adopted  so  stern  a  foreign  policy.”  The 
U.  S.  Xejvs  added,  in  speaking  about  these 
military  men.  “The  group  as  a  whole 
have  been  operating  as  a  team.” 


The  State  Department  itself  is  coming 
more  and  more  under  military  control. 
When  General  John  H.  Hilldring  was 
made  an  assistant  secretary  of  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Xeiv  York  Times  of  May 
8,  1947,  “He  brought  with  him  to  the 
State  Department  twenty-six  of  his  assist¬ 
ants  in  the  Wai  Department.”  When 
General  Hilldring  resigned,  General 
Charles  Saltzman,  Vice-President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
took  his  place. 

A  number  of  other  key  positions  in  the 
State  Department  are  occupied  by  military 
men  who  “served  during  World  ^Var  II 
as  general  staff  secretaries  or  assistants  at 
the  War  Department  here  or  at  Army 
headquarters  overseas,”  wrote  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  of  February  2,  1947. 

Colonel  Carlisle  H.  Hummelsine,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Departmental  Ad¬ 
ministration,  described  by  the  New  York 
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Times  of  August  17,  1947  as  head  of  the 
“Executive  Secretariat  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,”  ivas  formerly  in  the  Office  of 
the  Army’s  General  Staff.  Lt.  Col.  W.  J. 
McWilliams,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Army  group,  is 
Col.  Hummelsinc’s  executive  officer  in  the 
State  Department.  W.  W.  Chapman,  Jr., 
executive  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  E.  Peurifoy,  was  deputy  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Walter  K.  Scott,  chief  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Communications  and  Records,  is 
a  lieutenant  colonel  who  was  secretary  of 
the  General  Staff  of  Supreme  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Europe. 

Captain  Richard  Weigle,  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
was  secretary  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Chinese  Combat  Command.  Col.  Ira  W. 
Porter,  a  West  Point  graduate  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Fifth  Army, 
is  administrative  officer  on  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration. 

Capt.  L.  W.  Parke,  an  Annapolis  grad¬ 
uate,  is  chief  of  the  Cryptography  Division 
in  the  State  Department.  Selden  Chapin, 
director  general  of  the  Foreign  Service,  is 
a  Naval  Academy  graduate.  Haywood  P. 
Martin,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Service  Planning,  was  a  Navy 
lieutenant  who  formerly  served  in  the 
Navy  Department.  Charles  E.  Mills,  as¬ 
sociate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Service  Planning,  was  a  Navy  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  Department. 

John  W.  Bays,  a  retired  Rear  Admiral, 
is  senior  assistant  Chief  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration. 

The  Washington  Star  of  February  2, 
1947  lists  still  other  positions  in  the  State 
Department  held  by  military  men.  It  says: 

“Ten  of  the  twenty  men  ranking  as 
executive  officers  in  the  State  Depart* 
^  ment  have  been  brought  in  during  re¬ 


cent  months  from  the  military  serv* 
ices.” 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  who  served  five  years  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  was  a 
naval  aviator  in  the  First  World  War. 
He  was  described  by  Arthur  Krock  in  the 
May  15,  1947  New  Yr.rk  Times  as  ^hav¬ 
ing  worked  closely  with  General  Marshall 
during  the  war  and  as  being  one  of  those 
who  feel  that  General  Marshall’s  “wisk 
thereafter  they  would  seek  to  carry  out  al 
a  national  duty.” 

The  Army  itself  is  of  course  aware  of 
its  new  power.  The  Army  and  Navf 
Bulletin  of  January  18,  1947  stated: 

“Today  the  Army  has  virtual  control  of 
foreign  affairs,  commencing  on  the 
home  front  with  General  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (for  occupied  areas) 

Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldring,  who 
directs  the  military  commanders  con¬ 
trolling  our  foreign  policy  in  occupied 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  chain  of  control 
in  diplomatic  hot  spots  both  in  the 
execution  of  basic  policy  and  in  the 
formulation  of  ad  hoc  arrangements, 
lies  almost  totally  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities." 

In  addition  to  this  penetration  of  th« 
State  Department,  the  National  War  Col¬ 
lege  is  attempting  wrote  Hanson  Bald¬ 
win,  in  the  December  18,  1946  New  York 
Times,  “to  unify  under  one  roof  not  only 
an  academy  for  the  higher  study  of  war, 
but  an  institution  to  integrate,  examine, 
analyze,  and  study  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  national  power  and  foreign 
policy.  The  integration  of  military  with 
foreign  policy  is  one  of  its  primary  in¬ 
terests.” 

Bernard  Brodie,  who  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  civilian  member  of  the  War  College 
Faculty,  and  who  generally  espouses  the 
Army’s  point  of  view,  is  the  author  of 
studies  on  the  atom  bomb,  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training,  etc.,  for  the  Legislative  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Military  Influence 
in  the  United  Nations 

Military  influence  has  been  extended  to 
the  United  Nations.  For  example,  War¬ 
ren  Austin,  the  U.  N.  delegate  who  was 
the  military’s  enthusiastic  supporter  while 
in  Congress,  has  as  his  deputy  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  Frederick  Osborn,  a  former  major 
general  in  the  Army.  Ralph  A.  Bard,  for¬ 
mer  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  the 
deputy  representative  on  the  U.  N.  Com¬ 
mission  for  Conventional  Armaments.  The 
State  Department’s  Director  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  Affairs  is  Colonel  Dean  Rusk.  The 
New  York  Times  of  May  7,  1947,  stated 
that  two  of  the  three  advisers  to  the 
“American  atomic  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations”  are  military  men,  Maj.  Gen. 
Leslie  Groves,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
Farrell.  Col.  Kenneth  Nichols,  West  Point 
engineering  professor,  was  also  added  to 
the  American  staff. 

Although  the  State  Department  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  military  men. 
War  Department  officials  have  not  always 
consulted  their  colleagues  on  foreign  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Neiv  York  Times  of  August 
7,  1947  described  a  speech  by  Kenneth  C. 
Royall,  Secretary  of  \Var,  which  in  dis¬ 
cussing  foreign  policy  was  at  variance  with 
a  State  Department  proposal  and  caused  the 
United  States  some  embarrassment.  The 
Times  said,  "I'he  State  Department’s  di¬ 
lemma  goes  further  than  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion  between  itself  and  the  War 
Department  which  happened  frequently 
since  the  military  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.” 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947  which  was  supposed  to 
unify  the  armed  services,  the  military  de¬ 
partments  directly  through  the  National 
Security  Council  are  directed  to  “advise 


the  President  with  respect  to  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  and  military  policies  and  to 
enable  the  military  services  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government  to  cooperate  more 
effectively.” 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by  mili¬ 
tary  men  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For 
one  thing  General  Marshall  conducts  his 
foreign  policy  as  a  soldier  would  do  in 
dealing  with  an  enemy.  The  New  York 
Times  of  April  30,  1947  described  Mar¬ 
shall’s  conduct  at  the  Moscow  conference 
as  follows: 

“In  the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  Moscow 
conference,  however,  tieneral  Marshall 
apparently  did  not  unbend.  He  was  as 
rigid  as  the  Washington  Monument  .  .  . 
though  there  were  many  outstanding 
questions  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Russia  and  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
he  apparently  made  no  effort  to  talk  out 
these  problems  .  .  .” 

The  Netc  York  Times  called  “probably 
without  precedent”  General  Marshall’s  in¬ 
structions  of  military  precautions  at  a 
diplomatic  conference,  the  Moscow  confer¬ 
ence  of  foreign  ministers.  The  Times  said 
that  the  instructions  were  printed  and 
stated,  “It  must  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  security  outside  the  office  and  rooms  of 
Spasso  House  and  the  Chancery.”  The 
Times  added,  “A  detachment  of  United 
States  Army  military  police,  working  in 
shifts,  is  standing  twenty-four  hour  duty 
outside  Ambassador  Walter  Bedell  Smith’s 
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home.”  The  Times  of  March  30  pointed 
out  that  General  Marshall  slept  with  a 
pistol  by  his  bed  while  in  the  American 
embassy  at  Moscow.  Since  all  of  this  in¬ 
formation  was  available  to  the  press  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  an  impact  on 
Russia  and  other  countries. 

►  Military  men  also  use  military  missions 
as  a  technique  of  foreign  policy,  believing 
that  the  subtle  threat  of  military  force 
will  win  friends  and  influence  people. 
The  Neu^  York  Times  of  June  4,  1947  re¬ 
ported  that  “Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
urged  Congress  today  to  grant  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  to  the  President  to  send  mil¬ 
itary  missions,  consonant  with  American 
t  interests,  to  any  country  that  asked  for 
them.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  as  well  as  the  State 
Department  he  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  either  this  country 
would  send  missions  or  else  ‘some  other 
countries  would’.” 

William  D.  Pawley,  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Brazil,  drew  attention  to  our  reliance 
on  military  means  to  achieve  the  political 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy,  when  on  August 
6,  1947  at  Rio  de  Janiero*  he  stated  that 
the  most  important  step  the  United  States 
could  take  to  improve  relations  with  other 
American  states  would  be  “to  establish 
large  and  efficient  Army  and  Navy  mis¬ 
sions”  in  Latin  American  nations. 

The  influence  which  the  military’  idea 
has  in  the  President’s  thinking  was  ap¬ 
parent  with  his  announcement  on  March 
28,  1946  of  a  proposal  for  a  council  of 
elder  statesmen  on  problems  of  national 
security.  The  elder  statesmen  under  the 
President’s  proposal  would  be  the  ten  top- 
ranking  World  War  II  leaders  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard. 

^  Without  interference  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  military  leaders  have  been  making 


and  influencing  foreign  policy.  Thef 
urged  publicly  that  the  United  States  keef 
the  former  Japanese  Islands  in  the  Paii 
cific 

They  have  without  rebuke  suggested  that 
we  abandon  our  historic  policy  to  be¬ 
come  an  aggressor  nation.  The  New  York  . 
Times  of  November  21,  1946  carried  the 
following  item :  “General  Eaker  predicted 
that  the  next  war  would  be  a  short  war 


The  “elder  Rtatesmen’’ 

of  unparalleled  destruction,  that  the  first 
blows  would  be  struck  through  the  air,  and 
that  to  prevent  destruction  of  this  country 
in  event  of  such  an  attack,  we  must  strike 
the  enemy  first.” 

Military  spokesmen  have  even  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  war  with  Russia  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Sometimes  it  is  with  a  note  of 
regret  such  as  Eisenhower’s  statement  in 
the  November  16,  1945  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  that  “There  is  no  point  in  blink¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  we  have  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  on  our  minds,  or  to  put  it  more  cor¬ 
rectly  we  have  fear  of  war  with  Russia 
in  our  hearts.  .  .  .”  At  other  times,  as  in 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold’s  address  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1945  to  the  National  Press  Club,  it 
is  a  prediction  as  to  the  geographical  area 
in  which  a  war  will  take  place,  “in  the 
area  of  the  North  Pole.”  General  Mark 
Clark  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington  ad- 
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dressed  his  troops  saying,  "We  are  not  able 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  Soviet  forces”  and 
according  to  Robert  Allen  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1947  Colliers,  “demanded  a  tough 
policy  in  dealing  with  them.” 

In  this  connection  Reinhold  Neibuhr’s 
•comment  in  the  June  25,  1945  Christian 
Century  is  pertinent:  “It  is  well  known 
that  American  strategists,  both  military 
and  naval,  have  considered  a  possible  war 
with  Russia  as  one  of  the  eventualities  for 
which  they  must .  prepare.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  military  strategists  to  prepare  for 
all  eventualities  and  it  is  the  fatal  error 
of  such  strategists  to  create  the  eventuali¬ 
ties  for  which  they  must  prepare.” 

'I'he  Army’s  approach  to  foreign  policy 
is  graphically  presented  in  a  recent  recruit¬ 
ing  booklet  “This  is  your  New  Regular 
Army.”  It  is  full  of  statements  like  the 
following:  “Peace  treaties  are  only  as 
strong  as  the  men  who  back  them  up” 

.  .  .  “Army  garrisons  are  to  be  found 
on  almost  every  continent,  in  equatorial 
and  arctic  zones,  on  islands  and  in  for¬ 
eign  cities.”  .  .  .  “America  has  understood 
the  necessity  of  a  compact  and  highly- 
trained  group  of  men.  That  is  the  way 
we  are  going  to  insure  the  peace.”  “Amer¬ 
ica  must  keep  strategically  located  overseas 
garrisons  if  the  peace  is  to  be  guarded 
properly.” 

The  climax  of  the  Army  recruiting 
booklet  is  seen  in  the  following:  “You  and 
your  country  are  determined  that  no  other 
nation  or  group  of  people  will  ever  again 
prepare  for  war.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Military  Action  Influences 
Foreign  Policy 

Military  men  not  only  make  political 
policy  by  their  attitude  and  their  state¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  foregoing,  but  also  by  ac¬ 
tual  military  activity.  For  example,  al¬ 
though  the  United  States  had  in  1944, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,-  stated  that 


colonial  powers  should  prepare  for  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  colonies,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  composed  of  British  and  American 
officers  asked  Britain  to  send  forces  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  help  remove  Japa- 
nest  troops  after  Japan’s  surrender.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  at  the  same  time  the  natives 
were  revoltitig  against  Dutch  rule.  The 
sending  of  British  troops  not  only  resulted 
in  the  rounding  up  of  Japanese  soldiers,  but 
also  helped  preserve  the  colonial  status  of 
the  Indies. 

When  the  United  States  freed  the 
Philippines  we  reserved  the  right  to  use 
military,  naval,  and  air  bases  there.  The 
War  Department  is  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  bases  on  British  Territory  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Bermuda,  St. 
Lucia,  British  Guiana,  and  Newfoundland. 
We  are  maintaining  or  seeking  bases  in 
other  nations  such  as  in  Iceland,  in  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Danish  territory,  in  Labrador, 
Greenland,  and  Baffin  Island,  in  Brazil 
and  until  recently  in  Panama  outside  the 
Canal  Zone,  (^ther  nations  are  disturbed  at 
American  military  insistence  on  bases.  The 
May  30,  1947  Netu  York  Times  reported 
that  Denmark  was  asking  for  abrogation  of 
the  wartime  agreement  on  bases  in  Green¬ 
land.  The  Times  of  February  10,  1947  re¬ 
ported  that  U.  S.-Panama  discussion  about 
bases  was  paralyzed,  that  some  Panamanian 
leaders  had  attacked  the  United  States  for 
not  returning  the  bases,  and  that  a  former 
President’s  “newspaper.  Star  and  Herald, 
was  stoned  by  a  mob  for  its  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  on  United  States’  use  of  the  sites.” 

Despite  this  attitude,  the  Neu'  York 
Times  of  March  27,  1947  reported  that 
“The  apparent  insistence  of  Panama  on 
evacuation  .  .  .  now  may  be  removed.” 
Finally  on  May  3  Panama  gave  in  to 
American  insistence  provided  that  it  would 
be  looked  on  as  “an  emergency  measure  of. 
a  temporary  character.”*  The  Panama  Na- 

*  Sew  York  Times,  May  4,  1947, 


tional  assembly  on  December  22,  1947 
voted  unanimously  to  reject  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  made  use  of  military- 
political  arrangements  in  relation  with 
South  American  nations  through  an  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  set  up  in  1942 
and  which,  as  provided  by  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  held  at  Chapultepec,  Mexico  in 
1945,  gives  way  to  a  permanent  military 
organization  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  general  staffs  of  the  various  Amer¬ 
ican  nations.’ 

In  February,  1946  the  United  States 
had  17  military  missions  in  13  countries  in 
Latin  America.  The  Administration,  in 
harmony  with  the  suggestion  of  the  War 
Department  and  despite  some  opposition  in 
the  State  Department,  again  in  1947  pro¬ 
posed  an  Inter- American  Military  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  which  on  May  6,  1946  was 
first  submitted  to  Congress.  It  proposed 
“A  program  of  military  collaboration  with 
other  American  states,  including  the  train¬ 
ing,  orgatiization,  and  equipment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  those  countries.”  ’ 

The  Neu'  York  Times  of  June  9,  1947 
announced  that  “the  Navy  is  ready  to 
transfer  four  cruisers  and  117  smaller  ves¬ 
sels  to  Latin  American  nations  ...  if  Con¬ 
gress  approves  President  Truman’s  hem¬ 
isphere  arms  standardization  program.” 
An  illustration  of  what  American  militar¬ 
ism  means  in  Latin  America  is  seen  in  the 
May  28,  1947  New  York  Times  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  General  seizing  control  over 
Nicaragua.  The  Times  said,  “The  dic¬ 
tator’s  return  to  power  behind  the  guns 
of  the  United  States-trained  National 
Guard  has  brought  the  issue  beyond  the 
limits  of  Central  American  internal  poli¬ 
cies  and  posed  a  challenge  that  is  bound  to 
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be  embarrassing  to  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  in  the  view  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  several  countries.” 

The  United  States  has  also  negotiated 
an  arms  agreement  with  Canada  which  one 
newspaper  columnist,  Ray  Tucker,  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  the  March  1,  1947 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal:  “In  the 
agreement  the  two  governments  declare 
that  the  fighting  forces  of  either  country — 
land,  water,  air,  etc. — shall  be  made  ‘avail¬ 
able’  to  the  other  ‘in  case  of  need.’  It  ap¬ 
parently  requires  only  a  simple  ‘call’  from 
Ottawa  or  vice  versa  to  set  the  joint  mili¬ 
tary  machinery  in  motion.” 

In  China  the  United  States  has  main¬ 


tained  military  personnel  who.se  presence 
long  after  the  Japanese  evacuation  has  been 
unnecessary  except  as  an  influence  on 
Chinese  internal  affairs.  The  United  States 
has  used  American  troops  to  protect  Chi¬ 
nese  communication  lines  and  to  transport 
Chinese  troops  to  the  North  where  the 
Central  Government  was  fighting  the 
Chinese  Communists.  As  late  as  August 
31,  1947  the  New  York  Times  in  report¬ 
ing  a  landing  on  the  Shantung  Coast  said, 
“The  Chinese  used  landing  craft  obtained 
by  the  Chinese  Government  from  the 
United  States  naval  personnel.”  The  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  Journal  of 
November,  1946  revealed  that  Yale  Uni- 
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vcrsity  had  inaugurated  a  course  to  train 
officers  for  duty  “as  assistant  military  at¬ 
taches  in  China.” 

After  the  initial  failure  of  the  policy  of 
military  aid  to  the  Central  Government, 
General  Marshall  was  sent  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  China  to  unify  the  opposing  parties. 
Marshall  tried  among  other  things  to 
achieve  political  unity  through  military 
processes,  suggesting  that  the  two  warring 
factions  form  one  army  which  the  United 
States  would  train.  IVorld  Rcpurl  of 
September  16.  1947  indicated  that  General 
Marshall’s  work  as  a  mediator  between 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Central 
Cjovernment  tailed  because  he  was  “in  the 
untenable  position  of  serving  simultane¬ 
ously  as  an  impartial  judge  and  an  inter¬ 
ested  supporter.”  H’orhi  Report  adds,  “So 
as  M  arshall  continued  to  give  specific  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  military  advice  to  Chiang 
Kai  Shek,  the  opposing  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ists  became  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
the  General’s  real  intention.” 

The  author  of  the  ITorld  Report  ar¬ 
ticles,  Frank  Rounds,  who  had  been  re¬ 
porting  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
on  China,  continued  his  summary  of  “Mar¬ 
shall’s  failure  as  a  Diplomat  in  War-Torn 
China”  by  writing : 

“Thus  it  seems  plain  that  fear — fear 
of  a  real  or  possible  enemy — plays  a 
leadinfi  role  in  the  mind  of  a  military 
man.  .\nd,  when  it  comes  to  planning 
for  peace,  this  fear  sometimes  brings 
forth  what  is  in  fact  a  negative  policy 
rather  than  a  positive  platform  on 
w^hich  to  build  friendly  relations. 
Good  will  is  not  created.  Instead,  in 
this  case,  hatred  for  America  devel¬ 
oped.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  be 
the  lesson  learned  in  China.” 

More  recently  another  military  man, 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemcyer  was  sent.  A 
dispatch  from  Nanking.  China  in  the  yiew 
York  Times  of  October  17,  1947,  specu¬ 


lating  on  the  ^Vedeme\’er  Report,  indicated 
that  the  American  military  “emphasis  now 
is  on  a  smaller,  better-trained  and  more 
mobile  (Chinese)  army  de.signed  to  contain 
the  Communists  without  placing  such 
heavy  burdens  on  the  national  economy.” 
Concerning  military  personnel  the  Times 
report  spoke  of  “a  plan  drafted  in  the 
United  States  military  advisory'  group  for 
training  and  equipping  ten  Chinese  divi¬ 
sions”  and  said,  “The  program  of  military 
aid  presumably  would  require  expanding 
the  present  United  States  military  advisory 
group  which  now  is  limited  to  an  author- 
i/.ed  strength  of  750  men  under  Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Lucas.  The  Times  added  that 
after  the  war  “the  United  States  Navy 
transported  seven  nationalist  divisions  and 
combat  supplies  for  six  months  northwest 
from  South  and  Central  China  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  Manchuria.” 

7'he  foreign  policy  which  the  United 
States  is  following  under  its  military  lead¬ 
ership  is  arousing  fear  rather  than  friend¬ 
ship  in  other  countries.  I'he  Neu'  York 
Times  of  May  6,  1947  reported  an  inter¬ 
view  with  J.  J.  Singh,  President  of  the 
India  League  of  America,  by  saying,  “India 
and  other  Asiatic  countries  have  become 
afraid  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
...”  Singh  added  that  this  was  a  “b)’- 
passing  of  the  United  Nations  by  the 
United  States”  and  “might  set  a  dangerous 
precedent.” 

Encourages  Use  of  War 
Method  in  Disputes 

The  continued  strong  influence  of  the 
military  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  pre¬ 
sents  other  problems,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  increased  tendency  to  use  the  war 
method  for  settling  differences.  Josephus 
Daniels  in  his  book  “I'he  Wilson  Era”, 
mentions  the  tendency  toward  military 
dominance  in  the  days  prior  to  World  War 
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I.  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  protested  the 
public  statements  of  military  officers  by 
saying,  “While  we  were  discussing  how  to 
prevent  a  threatened  war,  these  men  were 
busying  themselves  with  plans  of  how  to 
get  us  in.  It  is  time  enough  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  make  plans  when  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  calls  upon  them  to  do  so.” 

So  completely  has  the  military  idea  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  the  thinking  of  government 
leaders  that  the  threat  of  a  military  crisis 
is  often  used  to  obtain  decisions.  James 
Reston,  a  Neu'  York  Times  correspondent 
in  the  Times  of  March  7,  1946,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  proposal  of  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  stated  “that  the  executive 
branch  feels  that  it  cannot  get  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  unless  it  places  before 
it  a  specific  proposal  about  a  specific  coun¬ 
try  in  the  atmosphere  of  crisis.” 

Woodrow  Wilson  on  September  6,  1919 
in  Kansas  City  warned  the  nation  of  the 
process  of  military  control  over  foreign 
policy.  He  said : 

“^'nu  know,  my  fellow-citizens,  what 
armaments  mean :  great  standing  armies, 
great  stores  of  war  materials.  They  do  not 
mean  burdensome  taxation  merely,  they 
do  not  mean  merely  compulsory  military 
service  which  saps  the  economic  strength 
of  the  nations,  but  they  mean  also  the 
building  up  of  a  military  class.  Again 
and  again,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Paris  we  were  face  to  face 
with  this  circumstance,  that  in  dealing 
with  a  particular  civil  government  we 
found  that  they  would  not  dare  to  prom¬ 
ise  what  their  general  staff  was  not  will¬ 
ing  that  they  should  promise;  that  they 
were  dominated  by  the  military  machine 
which  they  had  created,  nominally  for 
their  own  defense,  but  really,  whether 
they  willed  it  or  not,  for  the  provocation 
of  war. 

“So  soon  as  you  have  a  military  class,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  your 
form  of  government  is;  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  you  must 
obey  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  only 
men  who  can  control  the  great  machinery 
of  war.  Elections  are  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  because  they  determine  the  political 
policy,  and  back  of  that  political  policy 
/  is  the  constant  pressure  of  the  men  trained 
to  arms,  enormous  bodies  of  disciplined 
men,  wondering  if  they  are  never  going 


to  be  allowed  to  use  their  education  and 
their  skill  and  ravage  some  great  people 
with  the  force  of  arms.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  armaments.  It  is  not  merely 
the  cost  of  it,  though  that  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  it,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  has  never  and  I  hope,  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  never  will  have  that  spirit.” 

Milifary  Encroaches  on 
National  Economy 

Not  content  with  control  of  foreign 
policy,  the  military  has  moved  into  the 
economic  field.  John  Fischer,  in  an  article 
“I'he  Army  Takes  Over,”  which  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Alagazine  of  May,  1945, 
wrote : 

“The  Army  appears  to  have  won  the 
Battle  of  Washington,  its  longest  and  most 
stubbornly  contested  campaign  of  the  war. 
During  the  early  months  of  this  year,  the 


military  finally  succeeded  in  seizing  pos¬ 
session  of  most  of  the  machinery  which 
controls  the  nation’s  economy.  Nearly  all 
of  the  civilian  administrators,  who  had 
struggled  for  five  years  to  hang  onto  di¬ 
rection  of  the  war  production  effort,  either 
surrendered  or  fled  the  field.” 

“.  .  .  Ever  since  the  United  States  em¬ 
barked  on  its  great  mobilization  in  May, 
1940  the  conflict  has  flared  up  in  many 
sectors  of  Washington  and  under  many 
guises.  Yet  the  basic  issue  has  always 
been  the  same;  should  the  war  economy — 
the  vast  complex  of  production  facilities, 
raw  materials,  manpower,  transport,  and 
allocation  of  the  finished  goods — be  di¬ 
rected  by  business  men  and  civilian  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  by  the  military.  It  has 
been,  at  bottom,  a  conflict  between  two 
modes  of  thought,  two  irreconcilable  ideas 
of  the  way  to  get  things  done.  (On  one 
hand  civilian,  democratic  method,  based 
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on  consultation,  give  and  take,  etc.  On 
the  other,  the  military,  based  on  complete, 
unquestioned  obedience  all  along  ranks  of 
hierareby.)” 

An  illustration  of  the  military  desire  to 
be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  civilian 
economy  is  seen  in  the  August  18,  1947 
recommendation  of  the  President’s  Air  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  that  there  should  be 
a  long  range  program  of  military  aircraft 
construction  possible  only  if  current  limita¬ 
tions  on  appropriations  to  the  military  were 
eliminated.  'I'he  present  limitations  are 
set  by  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 
appropriations  for  armies  for  more  than  two 
years,  thus  giving  Congress  review  and 
control  over  Army  spending. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  21, 
1947  editorially  pointed  out  that  “Con¬ 
gress  can  authorize  purchases  without  ap¬ 
propriating  for  them  and  after  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  recovered  development  costs  he 
can  be  bound  by  contract  to  furnish  the 
same  type  of  plane  at  a  lower  price  w’ithout 
being  given  an  ironclad  order  for  several 
years  deliveries.”  The  Tribune  further 
stated  that  “The  limitation  of  military  ap¬ 
propriations  did  not  arise  from  any  whimsy 
of  the  founders  of  the  nation.  It  had  a 
sound  historical  basis  in  the  struggles  of 
the  British  parliament  to  reduce  the  absolu¬ 
tism  of  the  Stuart  kings.  If  the  king  could 
raise  and  pay  an  army  without  recourse  to 
parliament,  he  possessed  the  force  to  govern 
the  country  despotically.  It  was  only  when 
the  Long  Parliament  forced  Charles  I  to 
come  to  it  for  military  appropriations  that 
absolutism  was  made  to  bow  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  power  of  the  purse.” 

The  ^Var  Department,  according  to  the 
.Vm’  York  Times  of  August  4,  1947  has 
been  represented  at  all  “major  interna¬ 
tional  trade  conferences  to  ‘see  that  the 
interests  of  national  defense  are  fully  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States’.”  The  War  Department 
joined  with  other  departments  to  “prevent 


unreasonable  export  of  war-making  mate¬ 
rials  to  other  countries.”  A  statement  in 
the  January-February,  1947  Army  Ord¬ 
nance  Magazine  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  bears  out 
the  fact  that  the  military  decides  whether 
or  not  certain  goods  should  be  exported, 
unless  the  President  or  State  Department 
overrules  the  military  decision. 

Donald  Nelson,  a  civilian  who  was  head 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  wrote  after 
the  war  a  book  entitled  “Arsenal  of  Democ¬ 
racy.”  In  it  he  described  the  attempt  by 
the  Army  to  have  him  fired  because  he 
insisted  on  civilian  control  of  the  nation’s 
economy.  He  pointed  out  that  men  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Army  position  such  as 
Baruch  and  Eberstadt  would  replace  him. 
He  named  Justice  Byrnes,  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson,  Secretary  of  Navy  Knox, 
Under-Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  and 
Under-Secretary  of  Navy  Korrestal  as  those 
who  planned  to  ask  the  President  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  office. 

He  wrote  of  the  Army  attempt  at  con¬ 
trol,  “War  Department  officials  in  high 
places  were  feeding  out  those  stories,  which 
quite  openly  conveyed  the  implication  that 
the  production  program  was  in  a  mess ;  and 
that,  because  of  indecisive  control  at'  the 
top,  American  lives  were  likely  to  be  lost 
and  we  might  even  lose  the  war.  Of  course 
what  they  were  protesting  against  was  not 
indecision  but  a  decision  which  they  did 
not  like.  Production  was  not  in  a  mess 
.  .  .  but  that  barrage  of  scare  publicity, 
guaranteed  to  appeal  to  the  fears  and  to 
the  patriotism  of  readers  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  was  the  sort  of  thing  the 
.^rmy  could  and  did  turn  on  whenever  it 
wished  to  do  so.’ 

At  another  poitit  Mr.  Nelson  describes 
the  Army  propaganda  at  the  time  when  it 
wanted  conscription  of  labor.  He  wrote: 

To  my  mind,  even  worse  than  this  was 
the  militarj’s  attempt  to  persuade  the 
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American  people  that  shortages  of  muni¬ 
tions  at  the  front  were  due  to  production 
shortages.  A  very  intensive  campaign 
was  conducted  that  summer  to  create  this 
impression.  As  the  fighting  rolled  away 
from  the  beachheads,  and  the  lines  of 
communication  stretched  out,  supply  diffi¬ 
culties  became  so  great  that  in  many  cases 
shells  and  other  munitions  had  to  be 
rationed  to  front-line  outfits.  The  War 
Department  deliberately  tried  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  this  condition  was  the 
result  of  production  failures  at  home,  but 
the  accusation  was  never  once  made  di¬ 
rectly.  The  Army’s  technique  was  to  go 
into  great  detail  about  shortages  at  the 
front — which,  of  course,  were  most  dis¬ 
tressing  to  read  about — then,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
war  production  programs  at  home  were 
behind  schedule.  No  one  would  ever  say 
actually  that  there  was  a  direct  connection 
between  the  two  facts,  but  the  inference 
was  there,  and  the  attempt  to  have  the 
people  believe  that  the  connection  existed 
was  certainly  made.  But  the  record 
shows  that  in  not  a  single  instance,  after 
the  critical  early  period  of  1942,  did  an 
American  fighting  man  at  the  front  have 
to  go  without  munitions  because  of  any 
failure  in  production.  Front-line  short¬ 
ages  in  the  summer  of  1944  were  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  logistics,  and  were  not  due  to  pro¬ 
duction  shortages.  The  Army’s  deliberate 
attempt  to  create  a  contrary  impression 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  bits  of 
double  talk  I  ever  heard  of.  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  even  yet  experienced  its 
full  effect.  If  we  have  postwar  difficul¬ 
ties  between  servicemen  on  the  one  hand 
and  war  workers  and  employers  on  the 
other,  a  good  part  of  it  can  be  traced  to 
that  double  talk. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  experience  pro¬ 
vides  the  final,  clinching  reason  why  con¬ 
trol  over  the  nation’s  economy  must  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  civilians  at  all  times. 

I  hope  we  shall  never  have  another  war; 
but  even  if  we  do  not  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  in  the  years  just 
ahead  of  us  America  is  going  to  maintain 
a  much  larger  military  establishment  than 
it  ever  had  before.  Instead  of  being 
starved  and  ignored,  as  the  Army  always 
is  in  peacetime  America,  our  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  influential  branches  of 
our  government,  and  the  question  of  mili¬ 
tary  control  will  confront  us  not  only  in 
war  but  in  peace.  The  lesson  taught  by 
these  recent  war  years  is  clear;  our  whole 
economic  and  social  system  will  be  in 
peril  if  it  is  controlled  by  the  military 
men.” 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  complete.  Mili¬ 
tary  men  have  moved  into  other  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  government.  Colonel  John  R. 


Alison  was  on  August  4,  1947  named 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aero¬ 
nautics.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Royall,  was  a  Brigadier  General 
during  the  war.  The  Netu  York  Times  of 
July  20,  1947  described  him  as  a  person 
“who  has  long  been  in  love  with  the 
Army.”  The  head  of  Veteran’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Western  Military  Academy,  who  held  the 
rank  of  major  general  during  the  war.  The 
head  of  Federal  Works  Agency  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Temporary  Controls 
until  recently  was  Major  General  Philip 
B.  Fleming.  The  Chairman  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  is  Vice-Admiral  William 
W.  Smith.  The  head  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration  until  recently  was  Major 
General  Robert  M.  Littlejohn.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Retraining  and  Re-Employ¬ 
ment  Administration,  Department  of 
Labor,  at  the  beginning  of  1947  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Graves  B.  Erskine.  Time  magazine 
of  January  20,  1947  adds  to  such  a  list  the 
comment,  “There  were  scores  of  lesser  fry 
in  lesser  posts  and  missions.” 

Military  influence  Over  Science 

The  military  influence  in  the  field  of 
science  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
military  control  can  be  exercised  at  will. 
Business  Week  of  September  14,  1946 
stated : 

“Partly  by  design,  partly  by  default, 
federal  support  of  pure  science  is  to> 
day  almost  completely  under  military 
control.  Its  general  direction  is  being 
set  by  military  needs;  its  finances  are 
coming  from  military  funds.  The  odds 
are  getting  better  all  the  time  that  pure 
scientific  research  will  become  per¬ 
manently  a  branch  of  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment.” 

The  matter  of  military  control  over 
science  was  not  accepted  without  opposition. 
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Business  Week  of  July  21,  1947  states  that 
Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  “fought  for  a  New  Deal  bill  to  put 
the  government’s  research  planning  under 
civilian  direction,  but  it  died  and  Army  and 
Navy  moved  in.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  type  of  military 
control  over  science,  the  newspapers  have 
contained  stories  such  as  that  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  31,  1947 : 

“A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the 
adaptation  of  animal  life  to  Arctic  living 
conditions  has  been  set  up  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Here,  it  is  expected,  university  scientists 
will  carry  out  individual  investigations 
using  facilities  of  the  Navy.”  Among  the 
scientists  were  five  men  from  Swarthmore 
College  and  two  fiom  Cornell  University. 
The  Times  said,  “They  are  working  under 
Navy  contracts.” 

Another  news  item  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  10,  1947  said, 
“With  the  help  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  some  Army  personnel,  the  University 
of  California’s  South  African  expedition 
will  be  extended  into  northern  and  eastern 
.\frica.  the  University  reported  yesterday.” 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  May  3, 
1947  from  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  stated,  “The 
.\rmy  and  Navy  have  ‘purchased  and  re¬ 
served  for  research  of  military  value’  so 
much  of  the  scientific  manpower  of  the 
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United  States  that  pure  research -and  the 
teaching  of  new  scientists  probably  will 
suffer.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Kirkpatrick,  physicist 
of  Stanford  University  said  today  .  .  .  The 
armed  forces  finance  research  in  various 
universities  without  restricting  the  civilian 
scientists  who  are  doing  the  work.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  military  favors  such  proj¬ 
ects  as  may  be  of  value  in  warfare, 
the  direction  of  research  in  general  is 
being  changed,  Professor  Kirkpatrick 
contended.” 

The  extent  of  military  financing  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  seen  in  the  following  comment  from 
Business  Week  of  September  14,  1946. 
“Expenditures  for  research  in  pure  science 
in  1938  totalled  less  than  $40  million.  The 
biggest  part,  some  $23  million,  was  done  at 
universities  ...  By  1943  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  alone 
was  placing  about  $90  million  a  year  in 
research  contracts  with  universities.  And 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Manhattan  District 
placed  additional  millions  directly.  The 
pure  scientists  were  busy.  But  pure  science 
stopped.  Essentially,  the  universities  were 
converted  into  industrial  type  laboratories 
concentrating  on  weapon  development 
rather  than  basic  discovery  ...  As  one  uni¬ 
versity  after  another  was  released  from  its 
wartime  OSRD  and  Manhattan  District 
contracts,  the  Navy  stepped  in  and  ar¬ 
ranged  financing  ...  By  July  it  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  spend  about  $10  million.  For 
the  coming  year  the  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
search  has  $45  million  of  which  about  $1 1 
million  will  be  spent  at  naval  laboratories, 
about  $7  million  for  basic  work  in  indus¬ 
trial  laboratories,  and  about  $26  million  at 
universities.” 

The  same  issue  of  Business  Week  states, 
“The  Army  research  budget  this  year  is 
about  $280,000,000  but  the  largest  part  of 
this  will  be  spent  on  development  work  at 
.\rmy  centers  and  through  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  contracts.  However,  about 
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$70,000,000  is  earmarked  for  fundamental 
studies  at  universities.” 

The  total  being  spent  in  1947  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  universities  was  there¬ 
fore  about  $96,000,000. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Bowen,  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  Inven¬ 
tion,  said  of  the  Navy’s  research  program 
in  colleges:  “The  Navy  and  the  nation’s 
scientists  are  teaming  up  in  a  unique  kind 
of  agreement  to  keep  our  nation  strong. 
The  Navy  wants  to  be  sure  that  funda¬ 
mental  scientific  research  is  done  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security.”^ 

There  is  a  joint  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board  on  which  are  the  following 
members:  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush;  Gen.  Carl 
A.  Spaatz ;  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers ;  W.  John 
Kenney  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  Admiral  Dewitt  C.  Ramsey, 
Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Six  civil¬ 
ian  scientists  were  appointed  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  group  to  this  board.'  This  board 
dropped  the  word  “joint”  when  unification 
of  the  armed  forces  was  effected. 

Even  when  Congress  specifically  puts 
scientific  development  under  civilian  con¬ 
trol  there  is  no  guarantee  that  military  men 
will  not  serve  as  liaison  personnel  or  in 
other  capacities.  One  indication  of  this  is 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Neiv 
York  Times  of  November  19,  1946  carried 
the  following  sentence  in  the"  middle  of  a 
two-column  description  of  a  visit  by  the 
Commission  to  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia:  “An  Army  officer  who  was  described 
as  a  public  relations  man  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  stayed  in  the  background,” 

One  of  the  many  implications  of  military 
control  of  science  was  graphically  described 
by  the  August  14,  1947  Neu'  York  Times: 
“For  the  past  eight  months  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Moon,  nuclear  physicist  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  disclosed  today  that  he  had 
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been  petitioning  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  Federal  Agencies  in 
Washington  for  permission  to  take  another 
job  without  fear  of  being  imprisoned  or 
facing  a  possible  death  sentence  for  unin¬ 
tended  treason.”  The  military  emphasis 
on  non-disclosure  of  atomic  energy  informa¬ 
tion,  which  was  written  into  law,  would 
have  placed  the  physicist  in  jeopardy  if  he 
accepted  a  teaching  position  at  McMaster 
University  in  Canada. 

Still  another  implication  is  seen  in  the 
following  quotation  from  a  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Summer,  1947  issue  of  the 
A  merican  Scholar  under  the  names  of  A.  T. 
Waterman,  Chief  scientist  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research;  and  Capt.  R.  D.  Conrad, 
Director  of  the  Planning  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research: 

‘It  would  indeed  be  indefensible  to  ex¬ 
pend  naval  funds  for  purely  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes;  some  connection  of  the 
anticipated  results  with  the  national  se- 


.  .  for  permission  to  take  another  Job.*' 

curity  must  be  recognized  .  .  .  VVe  expect 
that  the  scientists  who  are  engaged  on 
projects  under  naval  sponsorship  are  as 
alert  and  as  conscientious  as  we  are  to 
recognize  the  implications  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  and  that  they  are  fully  competent 
to  guard  the  national  interest.” 

\Vhat  is  this  except  a  statement  that 
scientists  accepting  Navy  money  should  keep 
the  Navy  constantly  in  their  minds? 

Philip  Morrison  of  Cornell  University, 
a  physicist  with  the  Chicago  and  Los 
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Alamos  laboratories  of  the  Manhattan  proj¬ 
ect,  in  the  same  magazine  wrote: 

“We  cannot  tie  science  to  the  military 
and  hope  to  see  it  used  for  peace,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  ingeniously  we  write  the  contracts 
nor  how  circumspect  the  men  of  good 
will  remain.  Moreover,  science  is  in  need 
of  social  aid.  It  must  obtain  that  aid  in 
the  name  and  right  of  research,  not  mas¬ 
querading  as  an  arm  of  war.  A  strong 
science  requires  national  acceptance  and 
understanding.  And  in  the  world  of 
peace  we  all  so  much  long  for,  science 
must  he  again  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  all 
men,  not  for  Americans  alone.  It  cannot 
be  so  if  it  is  narrow,  national,  secret;  it 
cannot  be  so  if  it  is  regarded  everywhere 
as  but  the  zealous  armorer  of  a  new  and 
more  dreadful  war.” 

Nor  can  science  be  tied  to  the  military 
and  be  truly  effective.  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi 
is  quoted  in  the  December,  1946  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists  as  follows: 

“Experience  has  indicated  that  the  some¬ 
what  haphazard  explorations  of  the  field 
of  knowledge  that  results  from  an  inten¬ 
sive  freedom  of  the  individual  scientific 
worker  to  choose  his  own  subject,  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  no  important  line 
of  attack  is  neglected.” 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
science  without  direct  military  control, 
Congress  passed  in  July,  1947  a  bill  to  set 
up  a  national  Science  Foundation.  There 
were  defects  in  the  bill  but  the  Presidential 
veto  was  directed  at  one  single  aspect, 
namely,  that  the  administration  of  the 
funds  appropriated  and  the  determination 
of  functions  would  be  vested  “in  a  group 
of  individuals  who  would  be  essentially 
private  citizens.”  With  the  veto  the  chief 
government  aid  to  science  continues  to 
come  from  the  military. 

Miilfary  Increases  Influence 
in  Education 

The  military  control  over  science  of 
course  establishes  a  degree  of  control  over 
education  since  a  large  amount  of  scientific 
research  is  done  in  connection  with  colleges 
and  universities.  Not  only  is  military 
money  going  to  the  payment  of  professors’ 


salaries,  and  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  into  the  training  of  students. 
I'he  New  York  Times  of  September  6, 
1947  stated  that  “The  Navy  Department’s 
Office  of  Naval  Research  is  cooperating 
with  100  leading  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  development  of  scien¬ 
tific  projects  and  the  training  of  graduate 
students  in  science  ...”  The  Times  added, 
“During  the  1947-48  academic  year  2,400 
graduate  students  will  be  working  for  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  in  fifteen  fields  of  science 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
In  the  past  thirty  months  a  total  of  $60,- 
000,000  has  been  allocated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  $17,000,000  will  be  spent 
during  the  coming  year  .  .  .  More  than  800 
individual  projects,  each  dealing  with  an 
important  phase  of  fundamental  research, 
are  under  way  in  the  nation’s  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Virtually  every  im¬ 
portant  college  or  university  has  one  or 
more  contracts  with  the  Navy  for  specific 
fields  of  scientific  research  .  .  .  The  colleges 
are  now  receiving  an  average  of  $170,000 
each  for  this  work  annually,  although  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  institutions  get  as  much 
as  $1,000,000.”  The  Times  report  also 
indicated  that  “more  smaller  institutions 
are  to  be  included  in  the  future.” 

The  Navy  has  also  moved  into  the  col¬ 
leges  under  what  it  calls  the  Holloway 
plan.  This  is  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
training  program  whereby  a  maximum  of 
14,000  persons  are  to  be  trained  each  year 
in  American  colleges  at  Navy  expense.  A 
total  of  15,400  is  authorized  if  unsubsi¬ 
dized  students  are  included.®  A  fraction" 
of  the  total  number  enter  each  year  for  a 
four  year  period.  Fifty-two  colleges  and 
universities  in  almost  all  states  will  have 
naval  units.  Each  unit  is  commanded  by  a 
Captain  in  the  Regular  Navy.  The  Navy 
by  law  can  pay  the  full  tuition,  fees,  books, 

*  Report  of  President'a  Advisory  Commlulon  on  Uni¬ 
versal  Training. 
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laboratory  expenses,  travel  expenses,  and  an 
additional  retainer  pay  of  $600  per  year. 
Under  certain  circumstances  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  man  who  accepts  a  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
to  ‘apply  for  and  receive  retainer  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  calendar  month 
or  part  thereof  ...” 

Thus  the  Navy  not  only  is  responsible 
for  the  enrollment  of  thousands  of  boys  in 
college  but  for  their  college  expenses.  How 
many  colleges  will  be  prepared  to  disagree 
strongly  with  the  Navy’s  requests  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  Navy’s  moving  the 
program,  including  its  financial  support,  to 
other  colleges?  Moreover,  the  Navy,  by 
paying  a  salary  as  well  as  expenses, 
will  put  Navy  students  in  a  favored 
position  economically,  thus  tending  to 
siphon  into  the  Navy  and  away  from 
important  unsuhsidized  civilian  pro¬ 
fessions  the  best  brains  of  the  nation. 
Each  boy  of  course  under  this  program 
must  sign  a  contract  obligating  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  commission  in  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  and  upon  the  termination  of  such 
commission  at  least  a  six  year  period  in  the 
Reserve.  Each  summer  is  also  taken  during 
his  college  life  either  with  naval  cruises  or 
aviation  indoctrination.*® 

The  Army  on  January  1.  1947  had  139 
Junior  or  high  school  R,  O,  T.  C.  units 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  65,000,  and 
about  358  senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  in  137 
colleges  and  universities  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  55,000.  'I'he  present  college  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  compared  with  the  year  1938- 
39  when  there  were  136  R.  O.  T,  C.  col¬ 
leges  whose  total  (not  just  R.  O.  T.  C.) 
male  enrollment  was  382,611,  which  rep¬ 
resented  47.7%  of  all  male  undergraduates 
now  in  all  colleges  of  the  United  States.** 
This  means  that  about  half  of  all  the  male 
college  students  directly  or  indirectly  were 
4 - 
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affected  by  R.  O.  T.  C.  even  if  their  only 
contact  was  having  to  choose  not  to  take  it 
or  seeing  military  training  take  place. 

'Ehe  Army  plans  to  expand  college  R.  O. 
'r.  C.  enrollment  to  255,000  and  high 
school  enrollment  to  about  180,000.  It 
plans  to  expand  into  239  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  thus  affecting  most  of  the  male 
students  of  the  nation.*® 

R.  O.  T.  C.  expenditures  in  1941,  the 
peak  pre-war  year,  were  $4,729,973.  In 
1947  the  War  Department  asked  $16,782,- 
000  for  R.  O.  T.  C.  An  even  greater 
appropriation  would  be  required  for  the 
Army’s  program  which  calls  for  practically 
doubling  its  present  set-up.  If  compulsory 
military  training  were  to  be  passed,  under 
the  proposed  plan  almost  every  college 
would  be  forced  to  accept  R.  O.  T.  C.,  thus 
making  complete  the  Army’s  penetration  of 
the  college  campus. 

The  Army  Air  f  orces,  which  at  present 
shares  in  the  Army’s  R.  O.  'E.  C.  program, 
on  July  6,  1947  announced  an  additional 
program  of  aviation  instruction  in  various 
colleges,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
aviation  instruction  for  high  school  aviation 
teachers.  The  Air  Force  has  a  ‘‘Civil  Air 
Patrol”  which  will  take  charge  of  this 
work.  The  Air  Force  conducted  a  poll 
which  discloses  that  one  high  school  in 
eleven  is  offering  courses  in  aeronautical 
instruction.**  The  Washington  Star  of 
February  20,  1947  stated  that  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  had  a  ‘‘semi-military  program” 
whose  function  is  ‘‘to  train  young  people 
interested  in  aviation  so  that  they  will  be 
useful  to  the  Army  ...” 

The  military  program  has  even  been 
extended  to  high  school  girls.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  example,  there  are  girls’ 
High  School  Cadet  Corps.  J'he  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  February  19,  1947  described 
the  best  platoons  from  Roosevelt,  Cham- 
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.  .  brad  hish  and  eye*  ttralaht  ahead.” 


bcrlin,  Atiacostia,  Coolidge,  Central,  and 
McKinley  High  Schools.  The  Post  said, 
"'I  he  girls  marched  according  to  a  set 
schedule  of  commands  for  a  10-minute 
period  each.  ^Vith  heads  high  and  eyes 
straight  ahead  the  cadets  displayed  excel¬ 
lent  military  bearing  ...”  Lt.  Col.  Wm. 
£.  Barkman,  Director  of  the  military 
science  and  tactics  department  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  announced  the  winners  who  had 
been  judged  by  local  high  school  instructors, 
including  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  major, 
and  a  captain. 

Other  approaches  are  used  to  get  youth 
into  military  activities.  The  New  York 
Times  of  October  26,  1946,  told  of  ”169 
.students  from  the  public  and  parochial 
high  schools  of  the  New  York  area  who 
were  chosen  by  .school  officials  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  scholastic  standing  to  serve  with 
ranking  officers  of  the  Navy  in  ships  and 
shore  stations  in  connection  with  the  Navy 
Day  celebration.”  The  Times  added  that 
“they  will  learn  the  functions  of  the  com¬ 
mands  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
report  back  to  their  classmates.”  The 
Times  of  October  27  said  that  these  high 
school  students,  five  of  whom  were  girls, 
were  called  “junior  admirals,”  were  “piped 
aboard”  ship,  ate  in  the  “officers’  mess”  and 
received  “certificates  of  service”  “honor¬ 
ing”  their  “allegiance  and  devotion  to  the 


United  States  Navy.”  Rear  Admiral  Mon¬ 
roe  Kelly  told  a  reporter  that  he  hoped 
to  have  the  program  adopted  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis. 

The  October  28,  1947,  New  York 
Times  indicated  that  the  1946  program  was 
used  on  Navy  Day  in  1947.  The  Times 
said  “A  group  of  1 1 1  students  from  local 
high  schools  and  parochial  schools  ‘took 
over’  the  duties  of  ranking  naval  officers 
here.” 

The  Army  has  worked  out  arrangements 
with  high  .school  authorities  so  that  it  gets 
the  names  and  addresses  of  June  high 
school  graduates  for  recruiting  purpo.ses. 
In  addition,  says  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  of  September  29,  1947,  “Smooth- 
talking  soldiers  went  before  the  Parent- 
I'eacher  Associations  to  sell  the  mothers. 
I'hen  a  canva.ss  of  graduates  at  their  homes 
was  made  .  .  .” 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  high  school 
graduates.  I'he  following  appeared  in  a 
letter  sent  out  from  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Army  Recruiting  Station :  “After  high 
school  you  may  be  looking  for  a  job  or 
preparing  to  set  yourself  up  in  business 
or  thinking  of  entering  college.  And  as  w'c 
know,  competition  is  very  stiff  when  it 
comes  to  looking  for  employment,  or  going 
into  business.  A  college  education  is  es¬ 
sential  in  most  any  endeavor.  But  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  also  very  expensive — 
unless  you  do  it  the  ‘Army  Way’.” 

The  Army  also  obtains  lists  of  men 
about  to  enter  colleges  where  there  are 
R.O.T.C.  units.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  letter  sent  “To  Future 
Wayne  Men”  from  the  Army’s  “Depart¬ 
ment  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics”  at 
Wayne  University:  “In  peace  you  will  be 
the  leaders  of  the  nation ;  if  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  the  world,  the 
plague  of  war  should  again  descend  upon 
us,  you  would  be  leaders  of  your  country’s 
armies.  .  .  .  Students  taking  the  third  and 


fourth  years  of  R.O.T.C.  are  paid  ap¬ 
proximately  $190  per  year.  In  addition, 
while  attending  the  required  summer  camp 
between  the  third  and  fourth  years  they 
are  paid  approximately  $112.50  for  the 
six  weeks’  camp  period.  Transportation  is 
paid  from  the  university  to  camp  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  living  expense  while  at  camp.” 

In  connection  with  graduation  exercises 
there  is  a  military  influence  in  many 
R.O.T.C.  colleges.  For  example,  at  the 
June,  1947,  Commencement  exercises  at 
Ohio  State  University,  the  pageantry  was 
dominated  by  military  symbols.  There 
were  two  lines  of  Army  insignia  flags  the 
length  of  the  stadium  where  the  exercises 
were  held.  The  faculty  marched  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two  lines  of  flags,  led  by  the 
ranking  Navy  and  Army  R.O.T.C.  offi¬ 
cers.  The  R.O.T.C.  did  the  ushering,  gave 
all  instructions  to  the  graduates  as  to 
standing,  sitting,  etc. 

Diiring  the  college  year  the  R.O.T.C. 
also  exercises  an  influence  over  the  students 
and  student  life.  The  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  of  April  1,  1947,  described 
a  court  martial  by  Army  officers  of  30 
senior  cadet  officers  at  a  large  Fexas  col¬ 
lege  because  they  had  failed  “to  obey  oral 
and  written  orders  to  appear  before  the 
.'Xrmy  officers  to  testify  as  to  why  the 
senior  class  took  a  ‘no  confidence  vote  on 
two  of  its  senior  members’. Why  the 
.Army  should  assume  the  right  to  question 
a  vote  by  the  college’s  senior  class  on  any 
matter  is  not  explained,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  clear  infringement  on  student  freedom. 

At  the  University  of  Toledo  a  student, 
Richard  Carpenter,  was  active  in  opposing 
the  establishment  of  an  R.O.T.C.  unit  on 
the  campus.  He  was  a  veteran  and  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Toledo 
Student  Assembly,  according  to  the  Toledo 
Blade  of  June  25,  1947.  He  wrote  a  letter 
wh^ch  appeared  in  the  March  21,  1947, 
campus  newspaper  and  which  criticized  the 


.American  Legion  for  its  pressure  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  R.O.T.C.  unit,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons.  For  example,  he  wrote,  “Is 
it  mere  coincidence  that  in  all  Legion  his¬ 
tory  the  policy  of  that  organization  has 
never  run  counter  to  that  of  the  War 
Department?”  The  Toledo  Blade  of  June 
25  states  that  Richard  Carpenter  had  been 
questioned  by  an  Army  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  agent  in  regard  to  a  “jingle  deriding 
college  military  training  which  someone 
had  placed”  on  the  University  Bulletin 
Board.  The  University  personnel  director 
summoned  Carpenter  to  his  office  for  a 
2l/^-hour  interrogation  by  the  intelligence 
agent.  The  intelligence  agent  was  described 
by  students  as  having  “declared  that  the 
R.O.T.C.  was  coming  to  our  campus  and 
should  be  ‘hampered  by  nothing’.”  Richard 
Carpenter  was  requested  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agent  to  resign  his  reserve  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Army,  amidst  student  protests 
that  the  University  had  “abetted  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  a  violation  of  the  right  of  free 
speech.” 

Another  student  at  the  University  of 
Toledo,  Norman  W^olfe,  who  had  been 
editor  of  the  campus  newspaper,  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  w’riting  for  the  “Collegian” 
shortly  after  he  wrote  a  column  satirizing 
R.O.T.C,  The  column  was  in  galley 
proof  when  the  University  discovered 
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Wolfe  was  scholastically  ineligible  to  write 
for  the  paper. 

When  the  Army  learned  that  General 
Holdridge  was  to  appear  at  the  University 
of  Toledo  Auditorium  to  speak  against 
peacetime  conscription,  local  Army  repre¬ 
sentatives  interviewed  the  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  later  denied  General  Holdridge 
the  right  to  speak  in  the  University. 

The  Army  control  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  become  even  more  serious  as 
the  Army  gains  greater  authority. 

I'he  Army  also  would  have  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  its  own  if  the  proposed 
universal  military  training  system  were 
established.  Army  instructors  would  teach 
boys  who  had  not  finished  high  school.  In 
addition  to  this  the  boys  who  were  not 
physically  or  mentally  acceptable  to  the 
.\rmy  would  be  drafted  for  training  in 
certain  other  jobs  so  that  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  they  would  be  sent  to  work 
in  shipyards,  munitions  factories,  and  other 
industrial  plants.  This  would  mean  in¬ 
creased  military  influence  in  technical,  pri¬ 
vate,  industrial,  and  vocational  schools. 
The  Wnshington  Daily  Neu's  of  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1947,  reported  that  the  Army  is 
already  surveying  the  nation’s  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  discover  which  would  be  useful  in 
a  universal  military  training  program. 

In  addition,  military  men  have  proposed 
a  registration  plan  for  everyone,  boys  and 
girls  “from  15  years  up”  and  their  classi¬ 
fication  for  emergency  duty.^* 

Army  Plans  Control  Over 
Industry  and  Labor 

The  Neu'  York  Times  of  May  29,  1947, 
in  reporting  speeches  by  General  Brehon 
Somervell  and  General  Leslie  Groves  at 
a  dinner  of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  stated  that  Somervell  with 
Groves’  full  backing  had  said,  “Industry 


must  be  kept  from  year  to  year  in  the 
same  state  of  semi-mobilization  as 
our  armed  forces.”  He  urged  business 
and  industrial  leaders  to  nominate  their 
best  men  to  advisory  committees  to  work 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  and  other  military  councils.  He 
also  spoke  of  a  “high  level  agency” 
to  control  “total”  economic  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  nation. 

Previously  on  May  2,  1947  the  Neu) 
York  Times  reported  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  was  putting  the 
final  touches  on  an  industrial  mobilization 
plan  which  would  give  the  President  pow¬ 
er  to  mobilize  industry,  not  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  but  whenever  “a  ‘cloud’  such  as 
Munich  was  in  1938,  develops.” 

Cecil  Holland  of  the  Chicago  Sun  on 
June  8  stated  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  would  deal  with  mobili¬ 
zation,  stockpiling  of  materials  and  control 
of  industrial  plants.  Under  the  proposed 
plan  he  said,  “Labor  and  management 
would  be  strictly  controlled,  possibly  to  the 
extent  of  total  regimentation.”  He  added 
that  “industry  Advisory  Committees  are  be¬ 
ing  set  up,”  ten  of  them  having  been  an¬ 
nounced  already,  with  65  others  to  be 
named  in  the  near  future.  Aside  from  a 
civilian  chairman,  the  board  is  composed  of 
Army  and  Navy  leaders  and  is  served  by  a 
staff  of  about  50  persons  from  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  first  part  of  the  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  plan  is  already  being  put  into  effect 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  7,  1947.  “Railroads,  trucking  com¬ 
panies.  hospitals,  chemical  concerns,  and 
aircraft  and  automotive  industries  are  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  the  program  ...  In  case  of 
war  the  Army  could  call  on  those  organ¬ 
izations  for  men  who  could  be  put  into  the 
field  as  functioning  units  without  long 
training.”  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  August 
31,  1947,  indicated  that  a  reserve  ordnance 
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unit  had  been  established  at  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.  and  that  the  425th  headquarters 
company  would  be  taken  from  the  80 
truck  lines  which  are  members  of  the 
Central  Motor  Freight  Association.  The 
New  York  Times  of  September  9,  1947, 
stated  that  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  had  agreed  “to  sponsor  three 
Military  Railway  Service  Headquarters 
Companies”  and  “Railway  Operating  arid 
Railway  Shop  Battalions.” 

The  August  8  New  York  Times  stated 
that  the  Army  Air  Force  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  Aeronca  Aircraft  Corpora- 
1  tion  “calling  for  a  company  sponsored  mili- 
l|  tary  unit.  .  .  .”  General  T.  J.  Hanley  of 
V  the  Air  Force  is  quoted  as  saying.  “The 
men  in  these  industrial  units  will  employ 
the  same  skills  in  case  of  war  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  the  shops  and  factories.  The 
'  long  and  co.stly  period  of  basic  training 
i  will  be  avoided  and  they  will  be  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  place  they  are  needed.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  11, 
i  1947,  quoted  General  E.  H.  Leavey,  Chief 
iff  of  Transportation,  as  stating  about  motor, 
rail,  and  air  facilities:  “Today  we  have 
i  forty-eight  affiliated  units.  We  hope  to 
I  affiliate  138  additional  units  in  the  near 
j  future.” 

New  York  Citv  under  the  Army  plan 
I  would  have  a  minimum  of  30  organized 
■  military  units  in  industry.  For  example, 
I  the  New  York  Police  Department,  accord- 
I*  ing  to  the  May  28,  1947,  New  York 
IVorld  Telegram,  would  be  asked  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  694-man  military  police  battalion, 
the  hospitals  would  be  asked  to  organize 
medical  battalions,  the  undertakers  would 
be  organized  into  a  graves  registration 
company,  the  bakeries  into  a  bakery  de- 
I  tachment,  the  telephone  company  into  sig- 
j  nal  service;  and  other  industries  into  other 
un/ts.  Other  cities  would  be  similarly  or¬ 
ganized.  The  World  Telegram  adds, 
?  “Each  unit  w’ill  have  a  commanding  officer. 


a  colonel,  major,  or  captain,  depending 
on  its  size.  The  War  Department  says  he 
shall  be  a  regular  reserve  officer  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  can  find  at  least  one  such  man 
in  each  business.  If  this  is  impossible,  it 
will  allot  a  reserve  officer  to  command  its 
unit .  . .” 

The  World  Telegram  continued,  “All 
units  will  leceive  standard  military  train¬ 
ing.  They  will  drill  regularly,  preferably 
once  a  week.  There  will  be  summer  camps. 
All  affiliated  reserves  will  be  taught  to 
use  a  rifle  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  medical  units).  Most  important,  they 
will  work  together  in  the  task  of  cleaning 
up  a  stricken  city,  maintaining  order  and 
minimum  utilities  during  an  emergency.” 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
27,  1947,  colleges  will  also  be  asked  to 
fit  into  this  plan  of  organizing  reserve 
units.  The  Times  added  that  “Negro  units 
would  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
War  Department  policy”  of  equalizing 
manpower,  which  means  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  of  race  segregation. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  28,  1947, 
said  that  Army  officers  yesterday  asked  a 
Senate  subcommittee  to  ask  Congress  to 
provide  130  million  dollars  for  “incentive 
pay”  for  members  of  such  reserve  units. 

Labor,  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  news¬ 
paper,  on  May  17,  1947,  quoted  a  report 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  said  of 
the  Industrial  Reserve  plan,  “If  you  hold 
any  key  position  in  industry  you’re  likely 
to  be  called  to  Washington  in  the  next 
few  months  to  serve  on  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  If  you’re  an  employer,  a  book  is 
being  written  on  Federal  control  of  every 
phase  of  your  business  in  case  of  national 
emergency.  The  plans  are  being  drafted.” 

‘Tf  you’re  an  employee,  expect  to  he 
told  where  you’ll  work  and  what  you’ll  do.” 

The  second  phase  of  the  Mobilization 
program  involves  the  stockpiling  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
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ary  12,  1947,  reported  that  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  had  spent  $36,- 
170,000  on  stockpiling  of  critical  mater¬ 
ials.  4'he  balance  of  $100,000,000  was 
expected  to  be  spent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  June  30.  The  list  of  materials 
was  kept  strictly  confidential.  The  Timet 
of  August  4,  1947,  stated  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  a  stockpile  having  a  value  of 
$2,100,000,000  at  pre-war  prices.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October 
19,  1947,  stated  that  for  the  1948  fiscal 
year  Congress  had  authorized  “$100,000,- 
000  in  appropriations  and  $75,000,000  in 
contractual  authority.” 

The  third  phase  of  the  Industrial  Alo- 
bilization  program,  control  by  the  Army 
of  war  plants,  was  reported  in  the  August 
4,  1947,  Neu'  York  Times.  The  plan  in¬ 
volved  continued  Army  control  of  “over 
131  war  plants  costing  in  excess  of  $3,- 
500,000,000.”  Continued  government 
control  of  a  “nuclear  group  of  facilities” 
is  the  major  aspect  of  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Times  added  that  “The  plants 
involved  are  part  of  the  667  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  War  Department  or  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,”  of 
which  521  have  been  declared  surplus. 

'I'he  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  5, 
1947,  described  the  “main  features  of  the 
plan”  for  “economic  mobilization”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1.  Registration  of  every  civilian,  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  eligible  for  military  service 
or  not. 

“2.  .Assignment  of  the  registrants  to  the 
army  and  navy  or  to  factory  and 
farm,  according  to  individual  skill  or 
to  military  and  production  needs. 

"3.  Elimination  of  volunteer  enlistments 
in  the  army  and  navy.  Total  con¬ 
scription,  either  for  military  service 
or  for  labor  battalions,  would  be  the 
national  order. 

"4.  Distribution  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  in  geographical  areas  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  individual  desires  if  neces¬ 
sary 

“5.  Elimination  of  strikes  and  all  work 
stoppages  with  a  huge  arm.v  to  back 
up  enforcement  of  this.  rule. 


“6.  CJovernment  and  military  control  of 
production,  materials,  manpower,  fi¬ 
nances,  fuel,  power,  and  transporta¬ 
tion. 

‘*7.  Cfovernment  and  military  control  of 
communications,  including  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  radio.  Censorship  of 
radio  and  the  press  has  been  con¬ 
sidered. 

“8.  (Jovernment  and  military  control  of 
prices,  wages,  rents,  salaries,  currency 
and  credit  manipulation,  banking, 
and  securities. 

‘‘9.  Cireater  war  powers  for  the  President 
than  he  exercised  in  the  last  war. 

*‘10.  -A  huge  ‘emergency  fund'  for  the 
President,  at  least  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  start,  which  could  be  spent 
without  audit  or  control. 

“11.  Dispersal  of  industry  in  line  with  a 
military  plan  of  defense. 

“12.  A  drastic  rationing  system  on  all  ne¬ 
cessities,  reducing  the  ‘requirements 
of  the  domestic  civilian  economy  to 
a  minimum’.” 

“The  enforcement  of  wage  and  price 
controls  should  begin  not  with  war  but 
with  ‘the  approach  of  an  emergency,’  the 
policy  states.  It  continues : 

“  ‘Man  power  planning  should  include 
control  and  channeling  of  employment, 
the  determination  of  essential  jobs,  the 
registration  of  all  man  power  according 
to  skill  and  Iwality,  the  orderly  with¬ 
drawal  of  man  power  from  industry  to  the 
armed  forces  and  the  replacement  there¬ 
of  from  developed  reserves.  Provision 
for  settlement  of  labor  disputes  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  work  stoppages  will  be  re¬ 
quired.” 

The  Tribune  adds,  “The  official  report 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  Armed  Forces 
on  Industrial  Mobilization  stated:  ‘We 
must  not  wait  to  prepare  our  national 
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economy  for  war  until  international  re¬ 
lations  have  begun  to  deteriorate’.” 

The  planning  for  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  mobilization  wks  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  passed  the  “National  Securi- 
ity  Act”  designed  to  unify  the  armed 
forces.  The  Tribune  of  October  5,  1947, 
states:  “Although  Congress’  insistence  that 
civilians  head  these  boards  has  been  re¬ 
spected,  the  planning  is  being  accomplished 
almost  wholly  by  military  staffs,  it  was 
said.” 

The  War  Department  has,  according 
to  the  August  4,  1947,  New  York  Times, 
“Re-established  regular  courses  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  college  which  is  attended  by  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  personnel.” 

The  Times  of  October  12,  1947,  indi¬ 
cated  that  “Starting  in  January,  instructors 
will  travel  through  the  country  to  present 
versions  of  the  course  to  Reserve  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  and 
to  industrial  leaders  and  educators.  Courses 
in  vital  aspects  of  industrial  mobilization 
will  be  given  in  each  of  the  six  Army 
areas.” 

On  October  1,  1947,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  B. 
McKinley  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  a  meeting  of  “more  than 
600  business  executives”  in  New  York,  dis¬ 
cussed  “the  new  program  for  economic 
mobilization  involving  field  training  of  in¬ 
dustrial  executives  among  reserve  officers.” 
He  Indicated  that  five  regular  courses  of 
instruction  would  be  given,  each  one  last- 
I  ing  five  days  a  week  for  two  weeks.  A 
course  each  month  beginning  in  January 
and  ending  by  June  would  be  given  “to 
executives  of  industry  and  educators.”’® 

In  addition  to  all  other  plans  for  labor 
and  industry,  the  proposed  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training  program  would  require  em¬ 
ployers  to  “finance  an  added  two-week 
vacation  period  for  their  workers  who  at- 
tei^d  summer  camps  in  connection  with  the 
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part  -  time  training  course,”  the  United 
States  News  of  June  13,  1947,  reported. 

Apparentlv  the  Army’s  plans  for  greater 
control  over  industry  and  the  philosophy 
behind  it  were  first  described  in  public 
by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Associa¬ 
tion  January  19,  1944.  According  to  the 
Army  Ordnance  Magazine,  March-April, 
1944,  Wilson  said : 

“I  am  not  proposing  a  doctrine  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  brutality — simply  a  realistic 
point  of  view  that  the  tendency  to  war  is 
inevitable,  just  as  the  human  tendency  to 
disease  is  inevitable.  But  we  do  not  sit 
and  wait  for  the  latter  to  strike  us  down. 
Perhaps  we  should  even  abandon  that 
false  phraseology  of  a  ‘war  economy'  and 
a  ‘peace  economy.’  We  do  not  have,  in¬ 
dividually,  a  ‘sickness  economy’  and  a 
‘health  economy’  in  respect  to  the  care  of 
our  bodies  .  .  . 

“The  experience  of  two  years  has  shown 
conclusively  that  industry,  crxjperating 
with  the  .^rmy  and  the  Navy  makes  for  a 
very  effective  combination,  a  combination 
that  should  be  extended  into  the  postwar 
period  to  the  end  that  we  might  maintain 
at  all  times  leadership  in  the  technical 
and  operations  superiority  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  .  .  . 

“Certainly  this  production  front,  which 
today  has  some  twenty  million  people  in 
its  command  ...  is  as  deserving  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  general  staff  operation  in  peace¬ 
time  as  the  .\rmy  and  Navy.  More  than 
that,  it  demands  such  continuity  if  the 
services  themselves  are  to  be  kept  effec¬ 
tively  ahead  of  their  job  .  .  . 

“The  burden  is  on  all  of  us  to  integrate 
our  respective  activities — political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  industrial,  because  we  are  in 
world  politics  to  stay,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not. 

“First  of  all,  such  a  program  must  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  must  be  initiated  and  administered  by 
the  Executive  Branch — by  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief — and  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  At  a  somewhat 
secondary  level,  it  is  obvious  that  the  La¬ 
bor  and  Commerce  Departments  would 
also  be  vitally  interested.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  fact  that  this  must  be, 
once  and  for  all,  a  continuing  program, 
and  not  the  creature  of  an  emergency  .  .  . 

‘•The  program  must  be  insured  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Congress  .  .  .  Industry's 
role  in  this  program  is  to  respond  and 
cooperate.  Industry  must  be  allovued  to 
play  iti  role.  By  that  1  mean  that  it  can 
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act  only  on  request  or  authorization  of 

government.” 

Wilson  then  stated  that  suppliers  of  war 
goods  w’ould  each  supply  a  liaison  man  to 
deal  with  military  services.  He  would  be 
commissioned  as  a  “colonel”  in  the  Re¬ 
serve,  “which  would  bind  him  closer  to 
them  and  give  him  added  stature  within 
his  company  in  peacetime.”  Out  of  this 
group  of  “colonels”  there  might  be  chosen 
an  industrial  coordinating  committee  to 
serve  in  conjunction  with  the  principal 
procurement  officers  of  the  service  branch¬ 
es.  This  committee  would  parallel  the 
general  research  committee.  Both  would 
be  permanent  and  continuing,  although 
the  personnel  would  change,  perhaps. 

He  continued,  “It  is  my  feeling  that  both 
branches  of  the  service  should  keep  their 
technical  officers  in  closer  touch  with  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  through  assigned  tours  of 
duty.” 

The  Army  and  the  Boy  Scouts 

The  military  influence  has  also  spread 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Founded  by 
a  General,  Baden  Powell,  the  Scouts  have 
within  their  basic  structure  a  number  of 
elements  borrowed  directly  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  such  as  the  uniforms,  much  of  the  in¬ 
signia  and  basic  symbolism.  Neverthehless, 
until  recently,  it  has  not  been  tied  very 
closely  to  the  military  establishment. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  1945  states:  “One  of  the 
most  significant  developments  recently  in 
this  field  is  the  developing  of  agreements 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  whereby  12  liai¬ 
son  officers  have  been  designated  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  to  cooperate  in  making 
more  effective  the  Air  Scout  Program. 
Each  of  these  12  officers  has  been  assigned 
to  one  of  Scouting’s  12  regions  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  regional  executive 
staff  of  that  region. 

“One  of  the  most  recent  developments  of 
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this  agreement  was  the  Air  Scout  encamp¬ 
ments  at  various  Army  training  centers 
during  the  summer  of  1945  . .  . 

“Likewise  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  al¬ 
though  the  cooperation  is  somewhat  less 
highly  organized,  our  Sea  Scouts  have  long 
benefited  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard.” 

The  Reports  adds  that  “Scouts  cooper¬ 
ated  in  the  recruiting  programs  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  posters,  and  served  as 
messengers  orderlies  in  the  recruiting”  of 
personnel  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  another  point  the  Report  states  that 
“191,125  pieces  of  literature  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  addition  to  other  services  for  the 
American  Legion.” 

When  Lord  Mountbatten  and  General 
Haydon  sent  commando  instructions  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Boys'  Life,  a  scouting  maga¬ 
zine,  published  them  with  the  comment, 
“So  thoroughly  do  these  instructions  fit  in 
with  the  Scout  plan  .  .  .  that  the  letter  and 
instructions  are  here  printed  so  that  every 
Boy  Scout  may  benefit  by  them.”  The  in¬ 
structions  showed  “how  to  deal  quickly  and 
silently  with  a  sentry.”  They  stated,  “If 
your  leader  asks  you  for  ideas  or  sugges¬ 
tions  or  proposals  then  you  can  give  them, 
but  when  your  leader  gives  an  order,  obey 
it.” 

The  March,  1947  Boys'  Life  describes 
Scout  experiences  at  a  summer  camp  at 
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West  Point  where  “Army  enlisted  person¬ 
nel”  taught  them  marching  drill,  how  to 
get  ready  for  inspection,  Army  songs,  etc., 
until,  as  “one  fellow  aptly  stated,  ‘we  were 
just  a  bunch  of  buck  privates  going 
through  the  mill’.”  The  schedule  for  the 
scouts  “was  a  typical  Army  one”  with 
Army  instructors  doing  the  teaching. 

The  Army  Moves  Into  the 
Public  Relations  Field 

Another  point  where  the  Army  has  a 
great  influence  over  American  life  is  in 
the  public  relations  field.  As  of  December 
31,  1946,  1,313  military  personnel  held 
full-time  positions  in  Public  Relations  ac- 
I  tivities,  which  repiesented  an  annual  sum 
of  $2,855,827  in  salaries  alone.  626  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  held  part-time  positions  rep¬ 
resenting  an  annual  sum  of  $314,289.  As 
of  the  same  date  the  War  Department  had 
753  civilian  employees  doing  full-time  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  w’ork  which  represented  an 
annual  sum  of  $2,275,375,  and  309  part- 
time  civilian  personnel  representing  an  an- 
I  nual  sum  of  $235,563.^® 

For  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  War  De¬ 
partment  spent  for  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  $5,715,690,  exclusive  of  pay  and  al¬ 
lowances  of  military  personnel.^^ 

One  branch  of  the  War  Department  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations  “studies  public 
opinion  trends  and  reactions  and  recom¬ 
mends  War  Department  public  relations 
activities  in  view  of  these.^* 

One  job  which  is  performed  by  the 
Army’s  Public  Relations  Division  is  the 
preparation  of  newspaper  releases.  A  re¬ 
lease  issued  under  the  name  of  Kenneth  C. 
Royall  on  January  31,  1947  stated  that 
“The  American  soldiers  and  sailors  and 


**  Letter  from  Lt.  Col.  L.  D.  Perry. 

*"  .January  23,  1946  Congressional  Record,  statement 
or  Rep.  R.  B.  Wiggle.s worth. 

Page  1075  of  the  House  Hearings  on  the  Military 
fittablishjMnt  Appropriation  Bill  of  1947. 


marines  have  returned  to  civilian  life  more 
law-abiding,  more  orderly,  and  with  better 
principles  and  morals  than  the  average  ci¬ 
vilian  youth  of  America  had  before  the 
war  or  during  the  war.”  Such  a  claim 
clearly  implies  that  the  Army  is  the  best 
character  building  agency  in  America,  a 
claim  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Judge 
William  R.  McKay  of  California  says,  as 
reported  in  the  December  20,  1945  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grange  Neivs,  “It  is  a  serious  thing 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  appear  for  trial 
are  either  in  the  armed  services  or  have  re¬ 
cently  been  discharged.  Personally  I  have 
an  average  of  about  one  hundred  coming 
before  me  each  day.  Over  1700  discharged 
veterans  are  in  Folsom  and  San  Quentin 
from  World  War  II  .  .  .  You  can’t  take 
a  man  out  and  teach  him  to  kill  and  expect 
him  to  beat  his  way  back  to  normalcy  over 
night.” 

Another  judge,  Lawrence  G.  Brooks  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  February  20,  1947,  in 
a  radio  address  over  station  WBMS  said, 
‘There  are  few  greater  fallacies  than  that 
habits  of  discipline  acquired  in  the  Army 
carry  over  into  civilian  life.  We  have  had 
since  the  close  of  the  war  the  worst  era 
of  violence  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  ex-soldiers  have  been  conspicuous  of¬ 
fenders.  Soldiers  and  sailors  off  duty  tend 
to  be  less  disciplined  than  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  And  what  about  our  annual  American 
Legion  Convention?” 

The  same  release  under  the  name  of 
Kenneth  Royall  said,  “The  venereal  rate 
of  the  Army  in  the  1941-46  period  was 
not  disproportionate  when  compared  with 
the  esimated  rate  of  the  civilian  population 
in  America.”  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  following  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  taken  from  “Plain  Words  About 
Venereal  Disease,”  written  by  Thomas 
Parran,  M.D.,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  R.  A. 
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Vonderlehr,  M.D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service: 

"Most  of  the  men  at  college  also  are  away  from 
home  restraints.  Most  of  them  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  they  have  In  the  Army  and  have  more 
idle  time.  Yet  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  among  col¬ 
lege  men  ranges  from  about  0.1  to  0.3  per  thousand.” 

At  anothei  point  in  the  book  the  1940 
overall  syphillis  rate  was  given  as  11.3  per 
thousand  in  the  Army,  in  peacetime. 

The  Army  issues  thousands  of  such  re¬ 
leases,  many  of  them  containing  undocu¬ 
mented  assertions,  which  can  only  be  con¬ 
strued  as  propaganda. 

The  Army  publishes  a  bulletin  called 
Jr  my  Talk.  This  has  been  used  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
F'ebruary,  1947  U.S.  Naval  Training  Bul¬ 
letin  says.  “All  the  military  services  use 
Army  Talk  in  their  orientation  programs.” 
The  same  bulletin  claims  that  “in  response 
to  a  flood  of  requests  from  veterans’ 
groups,  unions,  schools,  and  individuals,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  ...  to  print 
a  supply  of  additional  copies  for  weekly 
mailing  to  subscribing  civilian  groups.”  Ac¬ 
tually  the  Army  uses  it  as  a  propaganda  de¬ 
vice.  For  example,  a  bulletin  on  U.M.T. 
presented  only  the  Army’s  undocumented 
case  for  compulsory  training.  ^I'his  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  civilian  visitors  at  the  Fort 
Knox  Experimental  U.M.T.  unit  and  was 
used  in  indoctrinating  servicemen  through¬ 
out  the  armed  forces. 

Similarly,  the  Army  prepared  an  Army 
Talk  on  “Negro  Manpower  in  the  Army 
designed  to  win  the  support  of  Negroes 
for  the  Army’s  Program,  a  part  of  which 
is  U.M.T.  ^'he  Army  sent  this  with  a 
covering  letter  to  officers  of  the  American 
Teachers  Association,  a  Negro  educational 
group. 

A  Ck)ngressional  investigating  com* 
mittee  revealed  that  the  Army  used 
civilians  to  try  to  get  public  opinion 
to  favor  U.  M.  T.  The  Committee 
discovered  that  the  Army  made 


movies  to  use  in  selling  their  program, 
sent  a  civilian  out  to  arrange  radio 
programs,  prepared  and  distributed 
pamphlets  propagandizing  for  U.M.T. 

A  War  Department  employee  wrote 
letters  to  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Girl  Scouts  soliciting 
their  help,  offered  names  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  Justice  Roberts  when  he  was  ' 
planning  a  Citizens’  Committee  for 
U.M.T.,  and  arranged  for  civilian  wit¬ 
nesses  to  appear  before  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Universal  Training.” 

J'he  Army  even  requests  an  “invitation” 
for  officers  to  speak  before  important  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  civilian  organiza¬ 
tions  in  order  that  it  may  present  the  case 
for  U.M.T.  ’  J 

Reserve  officers  help  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  various  ways.  For  example,  the 
U.M.T.  Pioneer,  an  Army  paper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky,,  on  June  21, 
1947  reported  that  a  Reserve  Officer,  Col. 
Earnest  C.  Sanders,  came  to  Ft,  Knox,  to 
transcribe  for  use  in  an  Iowa  radio  station 
interviews  on  universal  military  training. 

Although  the  Army  makes  extensive 
use  of  its  Public  Relations  set  up  it  often 
avoids  the  give  and  take  of  public  debate 
which  would  expose  the  weakness  of  some 
of  its  claims.  An  illustration  is  seen  in  the 
following  letter; 

Headquarters,  Fort  Dix 
Office  of  the  Public  Relations  Officer 
CTM/mc 
April  16,  1947 

Mr.  Shaun  B.  Copithorne 
116  East  Main  St. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Copithorne: 

Your  request  for  an  Army  speaker  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  forum  on  Cniversal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  on  April  17,  was  relayed  to  Headquarters 
First  Army  and  in  turn  to  the  War  Department. 

I'he  ^^'ar  Department  does  not  desire  to  fill 
this  engagement  since  it  is  felt  that  on  such  a 
controversial  issue,  a  heated  discussion  might 
take  place  between  members  of  the  audience, 

Fourth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  Public¬ 
ity  and  Propaganda  Subcommittee. 
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which  would  result  in  some  confusion  and 
would  not  accampli>h  any  positive  action. 

However,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  at 
a  later  date  a  civilian  member  of  the  'Citizens 
Committee  for  Universal  Military  Training' 
might  be  induced  to  conduct  a  separate  forum, 
at  which  time  the  positive  side  of  the  question 
could  be  presented. 

If  it  is  the  wish  of  your  group  to  arrange 
such  a  forum  at  a  later  date,  we  would  be  glad 
to  make  the  necessary  contacts  for  you  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  outstanding  and  qualified 
speaker  on  this  subject. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  delay  in  transmitting 
this  information  to  you  and  I  trust  you  will 
appreciate  that  there  was  little  time  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  first  approached  by 
your  committee  only  two  weeks  ago. 

With  best  regards  and  hoping  that  we  may 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  future,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

(signed)  Cornelius  T.  Morris 

CORNELIUS  T.  MORRIS 

Major,  Infantry 

Public  Relations  Officer. 

The  Army  today  manages  to  get  a  lot  of 
favorable  publicity  in  the  nation’s  press, 
and  very  little  which  is  critical  of  army 
policy.  A  full-time  newspaper  coverage  is 
provided  by  the  various  press  services  with 
personnel  and  offices  at  the  Pentagon. 
Moreover,  the  Army  was  third  largest  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  nation  in  1946,  according 
to  Printers  Ink  which  was  quoted  in  the 
May  8,  1947  Washington  Post.  In  the 
pre-war  years  the  Army  appointed  military 
persons  to  visit  editors  to  urge  the  print¬ 
ing  of  material  favorable  to  their  view¬ 
point.”  The  December,  1947  Harpers  re¬ 
veals  that  this  practice  is  still  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Army. 

During  the  war  military  censorship 
served  to  prevent  the  publication  of  un¬ 
favorable  news  stories,  though  occasionally 
an  attempt  at  suppression  failed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Patton-soldier-slapping  incident. 
Theodore  F.  Koop,  who  was  Byron  Price’s 
right  hand  man  in  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  in  a  recent  book  Weapons  of  Silence 
W’arns  of  military  censorship  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  war.  He  w'rites,  “If  military 
offi<lials  seek  to  hold  censorship  reins  so 
>*  S««  Oauvraau  ud  Cohen,  “Billy  Mltebefl”, 


tightly  in  time  of  peace,  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  event  of  another  war  .  .  . 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  compulsory  censor¬ 
ship  of  information  would  be  accompanied 
by  official  review  of  editorial  comment,  if 
any  expression  of  opinion  was  permitted.” 

Koop’s  statement  w'as  really  prophetic 
for  the  military  have  been  preparing  a 
peacetime  censorship  full  details  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  announced.  How¬ 
ever,  David  Lawrence,  in  his  column 
which  appeared  in  the  press  of  October  23, 
1947,  stated,  “The  influence  of  the  military 
mind  is  slowly  but  surely  making  itself  felt 
in  the  American  government.  A  new  form 
of  censorship  at  the  source  is  contem¬ 
plated.”  Lawrence  then  described  a  new 
set  of  regulations  drafted  by  President 
I'ruman’s  Security  Advisory  Board  which 
stated  “Confidential  information  is  infor¬ 
mation  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which,  although  not  endangering  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  or  prestige  of  the  nation,  any 
governmental  activity,  or  an  individual,  or 
would  cause  serious  administrative  embar¬ 
rassment  or  difficulty.” 

Several  days  later  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  October  29  announced  that 
some  of  the  censorship  plans  had  been 
withdrawn  but  that  the  word  “confiden¬ 
tial”  was  still  applied  to  any  information 
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which  might  “cause  unwarranted  injury  to 
an  individual.” 

I'he  Army  Public  Relations  budget  pays 
for  plane  trips,  meals,  and  other  expenses 
for  newspaper  and  magazine  writers.  Such 
tactics  constitute  a  subtle  psychological  in¬ 
vitation  to  give  Army  projects  a  good 
write-up.  Of  the  many  newsmen  who 
were  Mown  to  the  experimental  U.M.l'. 
unit  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  only  one  or  two 
published  critical  comments. 

Fhe  Army  also  sponsors  a  program  of 
advertising  which  is  called  “Army  Prestige 
Campaign.”  The  Army  provides  free  mats 
for  newspapers  to  sell  ads  to  local  business¬ 
men.  Ads  which  say,  “The  U.  S.  Army 
protects  and  improves  the  future,”  or 
which  claim  that  the  Army  is  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  peace  are  intended  to  sell  the  Army 
and  its  projects  to  the  average  citizen.  One 
method  of  enlisting  newspaper  and  busi¬ 
ness  support  was  described  in  1947  by  the 
“Quotation  House  Bulletin,”  an  advertis¬ 
ing  service  .is  follows:  “Army  Prestige — 
Citations  from  the  War  Department  and 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War  thank 
American  business  for  this  program.” 

Army  Influence  On  Congress 

The  Army  influences  both  Congress  and 
public  opinion  by  carefully  regulating  what 
officers  and  enlisted  men  may  say  or  write 


about  political  matters.  There  is  an  Army 
regulation  which  provides:  “Except  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  War  Department,  efforts 
by  any  person  in  the  active  service  of  the 
United  States  to  procure  or  oppose  or  in 
any  manner  influence  legislation  affecting 
the  Army  are  forbidden.” 

'Fhat  this  regulation  was  enforced  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  testimony  of  Sgt.  James  T. 
Donnelly,  after  his  honorable  discharge, 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  on  December  19,  1945: 

“While  overseas  I  heard  of  a  great  many 
speeches  by  high-ranking  Army  oHicers  in  favor 
of  peacetime  training.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  un¬ 
necessary  and  a  very  alarming  and  dangerous 
departure  from  American  democracy.  1  de¬ 
cided  to  do  what  I  could  to  oppose  it. 

.^s  an  American  citizen,  the  very  first  thought 
that  came  to  mind  was  to  write  to  my  (Con¬ 
gressmen.  .\fter  discussing  this  with  one  of  the 
company  officers,  I  was  told  that  according  to 
army  regulatifins  I  could  not  write  to  any  Con¬ 
gressman  against  the  proposed  bill  of  universal 
military  training.  Nevertheless,  I  enclosed  an 
article  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Hawkes 
of  New  Jersey.  This  letter  was  returned  to  me 
with  the  following  rejection  slip; 

“  ‘This  letter  is  returned  to  sender  be¬ 
cause  Virilation  Par.  5  AR  600-10  dtd.  8 
Jul  44  which  prohibits  any  person  in  the 
military  service  of  the  U.  S.  to  procure 
personal  favor  through  legislation. 

Theater  Censor.’ 

“.  .  .  The  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gener¬ 
al  stated  that  in  the  future  under  threat  of  court- 
martial  I  could  not  write  anything  against  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  according  to  Army 
Regulation  600-10,  par  5  which  provides  that 
“Except  as  authorized  by  the  War  Department, 
efforts  by  any  person  in  the  active  service  of  the 
United  States  ...  to  procure  or  oppose  or  in 
any  manner  influence  legislation  affecting  the 
Army  .  .  .  are  forbidden." 

But  the  Army  chose  not  to  enforce  this 
regulation  when  it  wanted  the  Selective 
Service  law  extended  in  May,  1946.  The 
Army  permitted  “Love  and  Kisses”  tele¬ 
grams  to  pour  by  the  hundreds  into  Sena¬ 
tors’  desks  from  soldiers  in  Japan  who  had 
been  told  that  if  the  draft  were  not  ex¬ 
tended  they  would  be  kept  in  the  Army  in¬ 
definitely.  “Love  and  Kisses”  was  the  code 
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for  asking  that  the  draft  be  extended,  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  Army  Public  Relations  em¬ 
ployes  in  Tokyo  who  explained  it  in  a  long 
preparatory  cable  to  Senate  and  House 
leaders. 

The  Army  Maintains 
An  Extensive  Lobby 

In  trying  to  influence  Congress  the  War 
Department  maintains  an  extensive  lobby 
which  it  describes  as  “liaison”  personnel. 
Rep.  Albert  J.  Engel  (R.,  Mich.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  Army  appro¬ 
priations,  said,  “The  War  Department’s 
lobby  is  downright  vicious.  It  ranks  with 
the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  here.  If  a  pri- 
^  vate  corporation  resorted  to  some  of  the 
practices  that  seem  to  be  standard  on  the 
part  of  generals  in  meddling  and  interfer¬ 
ing  with  Congressional  business  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  that  corporation  would  be  thrown 
into  jail.  At  one  committee  hearing  I 
caught  General  Richards  signaling  wit¬ 
nesses  on  what  to  testify.  I  had  to  order 
this  general  to  behave  himself.  On  another 
occasion  during  a  debate  in  the  House  on 
an  Army  appropriation,  an  assistant  of 
General  Richards  sat  in  a  gallery  sending 
notes  to  members  on  the  floor.” 

Rep.  Clare  Hoffman  (R.,  Mich.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Executive  Ex¬ 
penditures,  said  of  the  military:  “.  .  .  they 
are  trying  to  take  over  the  country.  In  my 
committee  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  generals  and  admirals.  They 
are  constantly  sneaking  around  trying  to 
find  out  who  is  going  to  testify  on  matters 
that  we  are  investigating.  Then  they  go  to 
these  witnesses  and  attempt  to  put  pressure 
on  them  to  change  their  testimony.”  ” 

Rep.  Daniel  Reed  (R.,  N.  Y.),  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  said,  “Another  thing 
I  ^emphatically  do  not  like  about  the  mili- 

*>  CoUiara,  September  8,  1947,  "Too  Much  Braaa." 

■  Ibid. 


tary  is  their  propaganda  in  our  home  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  are  flooded  with  letters  from 
constituents  writing  that  some  general  or 
admiral  has  told  them  this  or  that  about 
some  issue  being  considered  by  Congress.” 
Some  military  men  have  freely  expressed 
their  antagonism  to  Congress  because  Con¬ 
gress  didn’t  do  what  they  wanted. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  8, 
1947  reported  a  speech  of  General  Ira  C. 
Eaker  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  criticized  Congress  by  saying,  “Last 
year  these  same  old  men  were  still  there 
in  Congress,  men  who  would  have  been 
eliminated  in  any  other  nation  because  of 
their  appallingly  bad  judgment.” 

Universal  Military  Training 

The  Army  is  planning  for  even 
greater  military  control  over  the 
American  people.  The  proposal  for 
universal  military  training  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Col.  Edward  A.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  mean  that  “a  major  part  of 
the  adult  civilian  population  will  be 
reserves  in  the  armed  forces  under 
military  control.”** 

Arthur  L.  Williston  who  first  suggested 
the  Fort  Knox  Experimental  U.M.T.  unit 
and  who  for  years  has  taught  in  military 
schools,  said  in  an  interview  reported  in  the 


»  See  "Univeraal  Military  Training,"  by  Fitzpatrick, 

p.  6. 


The  "only  organization  equipped  to  develop  peiaonal- 
ity,  character,  and  manhood." 
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U.M.T.  Pioneer,  an  Army  periodical, 
June  28,  1947  that  the  Army  must  develop 
personality,  character  and  manhood  in 
boys.  He  added,  “The  Army  is  today  the 
only  organization  equipped  to  take  over 
that  kind  of  training.  The  civilian  institu¬ 
tions  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
training  the  ‘whole’  man  constitute  about 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  America.  The  Army  has  an 
extraordinary  opportunity,  since  it  has  con¬ 
trol  of  the  man  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week.” 

UMT  Would  Tend  To 
Eliminate  Healthy  Criticism 

Universal  military  training  would  tetid 
further  to  eliminate  the  healthy  criticism 
which  civilians  have  heretofore  made  of 
the  military.  Very  few  men  with  military 
training  oppose  the  will  of  their  former 
commanders.  An  illustration  can  be  taken 
from  the  profession  which  above  all  others 
is  supposed  to  be  committed  to  peace,  the 
church.  "Fhe  Presbyterian  Tribune  of  June 
14,  1947  reported  that  former  Army  and 
Navy  chaplains  had  tried  to  tell  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly  “that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  military  conscription  was  one  which 
the  Church  Assembly  ‘had  no  right  to  dis- 

CUSS  . 

The  present  situation  was  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Garri¬ 
son  State”  by  Harold  Lasswell,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  1941  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  The  article  states 
that  “the  trend  of  our  time  is  away  from 
the  dominance  of  the  specialist  on  bargain¬ 


ing  who  is  the  businessman,  and  toward 
the  supremacy  of  the  soldier.” 

A  soldier  liimself  recently  warned  of  this 
trend.  Brig.  Gen.  Merritt  A.  Edson,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  general,  recently  resigned  from 
the  Marine  Corps  because  he  could  no 
longer  countenance  “the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  military  in  Washington.”  He 
said,  “men  in  uniform  are  no  different 
than  other  people.  Given  the  opportunity, 
men  in  uniform  will  grasp  the  same 
power”  that  men  do  in  other  fields.®* 

Our  most  insistent  and  devastating 
criticism  of  pre-war  Japan  was  that 
the  Army,  by-passing  the  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment,  controlled  the  Emperor  and 
thus  national  policy.  The  same  pat¬ 
tern  already  exists  in  large  measure 
in  our  own  land.  It  was  this  same 
trend  in  Germany,  together  with  the 
apathy  of  the  people  and  the  failure 
of  the  church,  labor,  and  educational 
groups  to  speak  out,  which  permitted 
the  rise  of  the  militarized  fascist  state. 

”  June  16.  1947  Burlington,  Vt.  Free  Presa. 


Additional  copies  available,  lOc  each,  12  tor  $1 
from  the 
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AN  ANALYSIS  of  H.  R.  4278 

THE  TOYVS  BILL  EOH  C012FULSQBI  liXLITABI  TRAXNIHG 


On  July  18,  1947  Rep.  Harry  L.  Towe  (R.,  H.  J.)  introduced  H.  R,  4278,  a  78-page 
■bill  to  draft  every  American  "boy  for  at  least  a  year  of  military  training.  The  hill 
was  reported  to  the  House  itself  on  July  26,  although  there  had  been  no  opi:>ortunity 
for  organizations  to  "be  heard  on  the  hill,  hearings  having  'been  held  earlier  on  the 
general  proposal  only, 

rnere  was  little  opportunity  for  committee  study,  and  no  consideration  of 
amendments  was  permitted  either  hy  Mr.  Towe,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which  a 
study' of  compulsory  training  was  assigned,  or  hy  Vi'alter  Andrews  (R. ,  N.  Y.)  c'nairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Comraittee.  The  hill  was  hastily  reported  out  of  the  o3-iaan 
committee  when  a  hare  quorum  of  17  were  present.  Three  proxies  “were  cast  to  make  a 
vote  of  20  for  the  hill.  Opponents  of  the  hill  stayed  away  from  the  committee  ir  pro¬ 
test  over  inadequate  hearings  and  hasty  consideration  of  the  hill. 

The  Preamble 

The  preamble  of  H.R,  4278  asserts  ”  that  adequate  preparedness  will  prevent  wars 
a^inst  this  country  and  the  needless  sacrifice  of  human  life."  The  experience  of 
history,  however,  does  not  8T:5)port  the  theory  that  the  strong  are  not  attacked  or  that 
they  suffer  least.  On  the  contrary,  military  preparedness  of  the  type  recommended  in 
this  hill  was  an  accepted  part  of  the  structure  of  Prance,  Poland,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Russia  at  the  "beginning  of  World  VJar  II.  The  preamble  also  states  that  corn^ulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training  "is  the  bulwark  of  democracy",  despite  the  fact  that  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  which  is  the  essence  of  democracy  is  subordinated  to  the  military  emphasis  on 
obedience  to  rank. 

Registration 

Every  hoy  must  register  at  the  age  of  17,  If  at  the  age  of  17  he  is  outside  of 
the  United  States,  he  would  have  to  register  upon  entering  the  United  States.  Local 
draft  hoards  would  keep  a  record  of  all  registrants,  their  addresses,  "and  such  other 
information  as  may  he  required"  for  a  "period  of  six  years,"  after  which  it  shall  he 
preserved  by  the  ^tate  office.  Thus  there  is  provided  the  opening  wedge  for  state  in¬ 
formation  at  all  times  as  to  where  and  what  each  male  citizen  is  doing. 

Liability  for  training 

Every  hoy  is  liable  for  military  training  at  the  age  of  18.  However,  a  full¬ 
time  high  school  student  may  upon  request  have  "his  induction  or  assignment"  postponed 
until  after  graduation,  until  he  ceases  to  do  satisfactory  work,  or  until  he  becomes  20, 
"whichever  occurs  first." 

Deferments  and  exemption 

Deferments  may  ‘be  had  "for  extreme  hardship,  temporary  disability,  or  reasons 
vital  to  the  national  interest"  under  regulations  to  he  set  up  later  hy  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Training  System,  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Security  Commission. 

1  There  is  no  exemption  of  ministers  or  theological  students. 

Non-military  training 

The  hill  provides  for  non-military  training  "for  those  persons  who  are  not  nhysi- 
I  cally  or  mentally  acceptable  for  military  training"  and  for  conscientious  objectors. 
Except  for  conscientious  objectors,  non-military  trainees  may  "be  handled  either  “by  the 


armed  forces  or  some  other  department  or  agency.  The  non-military  trainee  is  largely 
neglected  in  the  hill  since  it  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  he  is  liable  to  the 
same  punishments,  subjected  to  the  same  authority,  expected  to  wear  the  same  uniform,  etc 


Con-cier.tiouG  objectors 

Those  objecting  only  to  combatant  training  would  be  assigned  to  non-combatant 
military  training.  Those  who  object  to  anj^  military  training  would  be  assigned  to  some 
department  or  agency  other  than  the  Army,  llavy,  or  air  force.  A  person  is  recognized 
as  a  conscientious  objector  if  he  "by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  or 
humanitarian  convictions  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  military  train¬ 
ing  in  any  form." 

Administration  of  the  draft 

A  National  Security  Cormission  would  be  established  to  set  policies  and  standards 
for  military  and  non-military  training.  It  would  have  three  members  appointed  to  five- 
year  terms  by  the  President,  "One  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces."  The 
salary  of  the  chairman  would  be  $15,000.  The  others  would  receive  $12,500.  An  execu¬ 
tive  director  employed  at  a  salary  of  012,000  could  not  be  an  "active  member  of  the 
armed  forces"  but  could  be  a  military  man.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  dii> 
ector  shall  be  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records,  a  job  which  is 
now  in  General  Hershey's  hands. 

Although  the  Commission  may  have  general  supervision,  inspection,  and  control, 
it  may  not  "operate  directly  any  phase  of  the  program,"  Operation  is  left  to  the  armed 
forces.  The  Commission  seems  to  have  advisory  authority  only,  according  to  several 
passages  in  the  bill  which  state  tiiat  "The  Commission  shall,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Secretary'  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  llavy,  submit  recommendations  to  the  President,. 
In  other  words,  a  2/3  civilian  commission  must  collaborate  with  the  armed  forces  even 
in  recommending  items  to  the  President.  This  is  not  civilian  control. 

A  "Selective  Training  System*'  of  local  draft  boards,  appeal  boards,  state 
directors  and  a  national  director,  similar  to  the  wartime  Selective  Service  system, 
would  be  created.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  (General 
Hershey)  would  be  the  director  of  the  proposed  system. 

A  larger  militaiy  establishment 

The  bill  provides  that  military  and  civilian  personnel  "employed  or  detailed 
for  duty  with  the  Corps  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  in  excess  of  "  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy",  or  llarine  Corjjs.  Despite  Army  propaganda  that 
universal  military  training  would  reduce  the  size  of  our  standing  army,  there  would 
actually  be  an  increase  in  military  personnel. 

Alternative  military  urograms 

The  military  training  program  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  initial  continuous 
six  months  in  the  military  training  corps  and  a  choice  of  one  of  ten  alternatives,  each 
equivalent  at  least  to  six  months  additional  military  training.  The  chief  alternatives 
can  be  summarized  as  follows;  1)  an  additional  six  months  in  the  military  training 
corps,  2)  enlistment  in  any  of  the  Regular  Services  for  the  same  period  as  volunteers. 
This  means  more  than  an  additional  year,  3)  Enlistment  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  spe¬ 
cific  reserves  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  4)  Attendance  at 
school  or  college  with  mandatory  membership  in  a  reserve  group  like  R.O.T.C, 

Some  alternative  program  is  compiilsoiy  for  each  boy,  "the  choice  of  alternative 
being  granted  to  the  trainee,  subject  to  such  quota  limits  and  standards  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  naj'  be  prescribed  by  the  President."  Apparently  a  trainee  can  be  forced  into 
an  alternative  program  which  he  does  not  choose  if  the  qaeta  of  the  one  he  chooses  is 
already  filled.  This  is  thus  a  program  for  one  or  more  years. 


A  conscription  larr  for  service 

Vnaen  a  trainee  engages  in  an  alternative  program,  with  few  exceptions  he  is  either 
in  the  active  armed  services,  in  the  National  &uard,  or  in  another  reserve  component.  He 
would  therefore  he  under  military  discipline  and  subject  to  military  service  or  a  call  to 
active  service.  Sec,  109  of  the  hill  clearly  says  that  •'nothing  in  this  section  shall  in 
any  way  limit  or  prohibit  the  call  to  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  person 
who  is  a  member  of  a  Regular  or  Reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces." 


The  bill  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  draft  boys  into  the  Army  or  the  Reserves  for 
military  service,  under  the  guise  of  a  training  proposal.  Since  H.R,  4278  actually  pro¬ 
vides  for  military  service  it  is  a  conscription  bill  despite  the  claims  of  its  supporters 
that  it  is  not. 

Status  of  trainees 

A  Report  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  H.R.  4278  states  that  boys  who 
would  be  drafted  under  the  bill  "shall  not  be  members  of  the  amed  forces."  Sec.  1C9, 
however,  provides  tliat  upon  completion  of  the  entire  training  program  including  the  al¬ 
ternative  programs,  trainees  "will  revert  to  full  civiliem  status."  The  implication  is 
that  trainees  are  civilians  in  part  and  not  civilians  in  part,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  to  what  extent  trainees  fall  short  of  "full  civilian  status." 

Constitutionality 

The  status  of  trainees  in  the  National  Security  Training  Corps  raises  a  number 
of  constitutional  problems.  Unlike  compulsory  service  in  the  armed  forces  and  voliintary 
training  outside  the  armed  forces,  compulsory  military  training  outside  the  armed  forces 
presents  a  constitutional  problem.  IXiring  the  first  six  months  the  boys  are  in  training 
only;  the  question  of  service  comes  in  only  during  the  second  six  months  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  govern  such  part  of  the  militia  "as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States."  It  reserves  to  the  states  the  "authority 
of  training  the  militia,"  The  distinction  is  recognized  in  provision  12,  which  makes  the 
President  the  Commandea>*in-Chief  "of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,"  and  only  when  so  called.  The  militia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  called  forth  by  the  federal  government  only  " to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions," 

It  seems  likely  that  H.R.  4278  is  unconstitutional  in  taking  federal  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  which  the  Constitution  specifically  provides  shall  bo  vested  in  the  states, 

‘  Compulsory  non-military  training  also  raises  the  question  of  involuntary  sei^vi- 

tude  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 

Morality  provisions 

An  advisory  board  with  10  to  25  members  is  to  give  advice  on  moral,  religious, 
recreational,  and  other  problems,  according  to  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  advice  need 
not  be  taken,  however. 

Uords  which  are  nowhere  defined  and  have  no  legal  meaning  state  that  the  train- 
'  ing  "shall  be  administered  and  carried  out  on  the  hipest  possible  moral,  religious, 
and  spiritual  plane." 

Houses  of  prostitution  are  forbidden  within  a  distance  of  the  camp  to  be  pres¬ 
cribed  by  the  Commission.  Maintaining  a  house  of  prostitution  outside  of  the  prescribed 
areas  does  not  constitute  an  offense  even  thou^  it  is  patronized  largely  by  trainees. 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  a  liquor  store  in  or  near  the  camp  nor  does  it  pro¬ 
hibit  sales  of  liquor  to  the  officers  and  men  responsible  for  training  the  boys.  It 
does  forbid  the  supplying  of  intoxicating  liquor  "to  any  trainees  in  training"  thou^ 

I  it  does  not  define  the  term  "  intoxica.ting  liquor."  There  are  prison  panalties  for  boys 
found  drunk  in  quarters. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  hill  designed  to  prevent  ganhling  or  the  operation  of 
gambling  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps. 

Punishment 

There  are  39  listed  sections  of  the  ”  Cbde  of  Conduct”  for  the  trainees,  all  of 
which  deal  with  discipline  and  criminal  offense.  The  theme  of  all  is  ” shall  he  punished.” 
In  fact,  evei^'-thing  between  pages  45  and  7^  of  the  hill  deals  with  rules,  penalties,  and 
procedure  for  trial  and  punishment. 

Punishment  of  minor  violation  is  in  the  hands  of  ”a  commanding  officer.”  The 
National  Security  Training  courts  are  ”conn)08ed  of  five  officers."  Nowhere  in  the  hill 
is  there  provision  for  a  court  composed  only  of  trainees  such  as  the  Army  has  widely 
nuhlicized  as  being  in  use  at  the  Port  Knox  experimental  camp, 

Pa^' 

Boys  would  not  he  paid  as  are  the  volunteer  hoys  at  the  Port  Knox  unit,  who  get 
$75  a  month.  Instead  they  woiild  receive  an  allowance  of  $30  a  month,  most  of  which  would 
be  used  for  haircuts,  shoe  shines,  and  other  required  items,  so  that  it  would  he  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  hoys  who  had  formerly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  hone  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Bona  fide  dependency  cases  would,  however,  receive  help. 

Boys  may  he  sent  outside  U.  S. 

The  hill  provides  that  hoys  may  he  sent  anywhere  on  American  soil,  including  all 
T)0s sessions.  This  would  include  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  far  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
other  spots  where  it  would  he  virtually  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  "training 
and  service." 

Accident  or  death 

In  case  of  accident  or  death  trainees  would  he  treated  the  same  as  members  of  the 
Regular  Armed  forces  so  far  as  costs  of  burial  or  claims  of  damage  are  concerned. 

Racial  discrimination 

There  is  in  the  hill  no  provision  against  racial  segregation.  This  means  that 
the  traditional  Army  policy  of  separate  racial  groups  would  apply  to  U.M.T.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  hill  for  the  Army  to  apply  a  quota  system  to  race  since  the  Army  would 
take  only  those  "acceptable  to  the  armed  forces."  Negroes  could  under  the  hill  he  put 
into  labor  battalions  if  the  Army  leadership  so  desired. 

Undemocratic  provisions  in  the  hill 

The  hill  prescribes  the  form  of  oath  of  a  trainee:  "I  will  obey  the  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  orders  of  the  officers  aiipointed  over  me 
according  to  law.  .  ,  so  help  me  God.”  Sec.  365  makes  it  clear  that  the  phrase  "accord¬ 
ing  to  law**  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  does  not  mean  that  the  trainee 
promises  to  obey  only  lawful  orders.  The  promise  is  to  obey  orders  whether  right  or 
wrong,  ethical  or  unethical. 

Sec.  360  provides:  "Any  trainee  who  behaves  with  disrespect  or  in  em  insubordi¬ 
nate  manner  toward  an  officer,  warrant  officer,  fli^t  officer,  petty  officer,  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  or  other  person  having  lawful  authority  over  him,  shall  he  punished 
as  a  security  training  court  may  direct."  There  is  no  corresponding  crLminal  provision 
that  officers  shall  treat  trainees  with  respect. 

Another  illustration  of  the  caste  system  is  Sec.  354,  which  subjects  a  trainee 
to  a  fine  of  not  ever  $2,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  tlian  one  year,  or  to  both, 
if  "on  any  pretense  whatsoever,"  strikes  "a  person  in  authority  over  such  trainee,  or 
draws  or  lifts  up  any  wearon  or  offers  any  violence  against  such  person  being  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,"  Literally,  it  seems  that  no  extenuating  circumstances  can  he 
used  as  a  defense.  The  Code  of  Conduct  contains  no  similar  offense  for  an  officer, 
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oj  America 


Congrtssional  ’Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


Universal  Military  Training 


Speech  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hatchins,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  16. 1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  at¬ 
tached  partial  text  of  a  speech  on  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  chancellor.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  before  the  National  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  War,  December  14, 1947,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Universal  mUltary  training  would  be  use¬ 
ful  if  it  could  prevent  another  war.  Large 
numbers  of  men  who  have  gone  through 
“squads  right”  under  the  auspices  of  obso¬ 
lescent  ofBcers  are  not  likely  to  help  us  win  a 
war. 

They  are  not  necessary  to  help  us  occupy 
a  country  the  cities  of  which  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  us.  That  can  be  done  by  forces 
recruited  for  the  purpose  at  the  time — such 
forces  would  not  have  to  be  large  or  par¬ 
ticularly  skUled.  But  does  anybody  imagine 
that  training  men,  even  for  ambulance  duty, 
nursing,  fire  fighting,  or  first  aid,  wUl  assist 
us  much  in  case  at  an  atomic  raid? 

In  Hiroshima  the  men  trained  for  th. .  pur¬ 
pose  could  not  function;  they  were  killed. 
The  complete  disorganization  produced  by  a 
surprise  atomic  attack  means  that  no  form 
of  preparation  can  be  of  more  than  accidental 
advantage. 

Can  universal  military  training  prevent  a 
war?  The  notion  that  large  military  forces 
preserve  you  from  attack  is  as  old  as  man- 
kh^.  It  is  like  the  notion  that  wars  will 
stop  because  they  are  so  horrible.  The  fact 
is  that  large  military  forces  merely  stimu¬ 
late  other  nations  to  build  up  their  military 
forces. 

They  suggest  to  the  warmongers  and  Jin¬ 
goes  in  other  coimtries  that  you  are  out  to 
dominate  the  world  and  that  every  country 
must  arm  against  you. 

For  this  ooimtry  to  talk  about  universal 
military  training  is  the  acme  of  provocation, 
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for  this  coimtry  now  possesses  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  most  deadly  weapon  in  his¬ 
tory  and  has  greater  productive  power  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

If  this  country,  so  equipped,  has  to  have 
military  training,  what  does  it  have  to  have 
it  for?  No  other  nation  will  believe  that  it 
has  to  have  it  to  protect  it  from  attack.  It 
must  therefore  want  to  have  it  in  order  to 
attack  somebody  Itself. 

Universal  military  training  in  the  United 
States  is  an  act  of  war. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  and  wasteful  act  of  war. 
It  cannot  protect  us.  It  will  Infiame  other 
nations  against  us.  It  will  weaken  xis,  for 
it  will  waste  our  resources  and  the  time 
which  our  young  men  should  be  giving  to 
more  profitable  undertakings. 

And  since  other  nations  know  that  iml- 
versal  military  training  is  a  military  ab¬ 
surdity  in  the  United  States  in  the  atomic 
age,  they  will  not  be  deterred  from  attacking 
us  becaxise  we  have  such  training. 

If  they  are  bent  on  attacking  us,  they  will 
attack  us  whether  we  have  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  not;  for  they  know  that  large 
masses  of  men  cannot  threaten  a  country 
which  has  the  atomic  bomb;  and  they  know 
that  large  masses  of  men  cannot  defend  any 
country  against  the  atomic  bomb.  Large 
masses  of  men  are  now  irrelevant. 

So  much  for  the  military  aspects  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  The  program  is  so 
weak  as  a  military  program  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  bolster  it  up  by  calling 
it  an  educational  program  as  well.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  it  will  have  splendid  effects 
upon  the  morals  of  the  young. 

As  to  this  I  can  say  only  that  it  would  never 
occur  to  me,  after  2  years  as  a  private  in  the 
the  Army,  to  attempt  to  improve  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  son  by  putting  him  in  the  care 
of  a  marine  sergeant.  Education,  it-*  would 
seem,  can  best  be  conducted  in  institutions 
established  for  the  p\irpose  by  persons  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause. 

The  Army  can  train  men  to  be  soldiers.  Just 
as  engineering  plants  can  train  men  to  be 
mechanics.  Neither  armies  nor  engineering 
plants  can  educate  men  to  be  men. 

If  I  imderstand  the  proposal  correctly — and 
I  may  not,  for  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  188,000  words  of  the  report — it  Involves 
discriminatory  provisions  like  those  which 
afflicted  the  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of 
unhallowed  memory. 

Apparently  boys  who  can  afford  to  go  to 
universities,  at  least  to  those  which  have  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps,  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  the  last  6  months  undergoing 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  Army  life. 

They  will  be  privileged  to  enter  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  there  spend  a  few  hours  a  week 


in  .polite  military  maneuvers,  while  their  less 
forttmate  brethren  remain  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  primary  requisite  for  entering  upon 
the  higher  learning  in  America  is  money. 
Those  who  have  the  money  can  go  to  the  iml- 
versity.  Those  who  have  not  cannot. 

Therefore  this  proposal — if  I  understand  it 
correctly — is  a  proposal  to  give  6  months’ 
military  training  to  those  who  have  money 
and  12  months’  to  those  who  have  not. 

’The  whole  plan  refiects  that  American  at¬ 
titude  toward  education.  Only  a  country 
which  regarded  education  as  unimportant 
could  seriously  consider  such  a  scheme,  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  it  was  an  imminent  danger 
of  attack  and  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  its 
full  manpower  under  constant  mobilization. 

’The  United  States  is  not  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  attack.  It  is  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  If  it  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  attack,  or  if  it  were  the  weakest  nation 
on  earth,  \mlversal  military  training  could 
not  assist  it. 

But  I  venture  to  predict  that  little  objec¬ 
tion  will  be  raised  to  the  proposal  on  the 
basis  of  its  most  serious  defect,  and  that  is 
its  interference  with  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  young.  The  reason  why  little 
objection  will  be  raised  on  this  score  is  that 
we  do  not  regard  such  opportunities  as  of 
much  significance.  ’They  are  nice,  but  they 
are  not  necessary.  And  they  may  not  ade¬ 
quately  fulfill  the  parent’s  dream  which  is  to 
have  him  taken  off  bis  hands  and  taught  the 
things  he  should  be  taught  at  home,  such 
as  punctuality,  neatness,  discipline,  and  good 
order. 

“These,”  the  American  Parent  will  say,  “will 
be  drilled  into  my  son  in  the  Army.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  them 
to  him  myself.  He  may  not  learn  them  at 
college.  I  am  for  tmlversal  military 
training.” 

I  will  not  here  discuss  questions  of  eti¬ 
quette,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  me  of  much 
Importance  one  way  or  another.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  if  we  are  talking  about  character,  the 
place  to  develop  it  is  anybere  but  the  Army. 

By  character  we  mean  the  moral  habits  of 
a  man.  Habits  are  formed  by  acts.  But 
those  acts,  if  they  are  to  have  any  significance 
in  a  democratic  country,  must  be  the  result 
of  free  and  independent  choice.  The  Army 
is  distinguished  by  absence  of  choice. 

’The  soldier  is  told  what  to  do,  and  be  soon 
learns  not  to  do  anything  be  Is  not  told  to 
do.  Only  if  we  want  a  race  of  men  who  will 
do  what  they  are  told  and  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  they  are  not  told  should  we  look  to 
tmlversal  military  training  to  build  character. 
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Memorandum  to  Mr.  Hearst  i  Hi 


On  Universal  Military 
Training 


MON 

m  T[ST  DOE 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
607  Tfmes-Herald  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C., 

January  22,  1948 

^  Your  Washington  bureau  has  talked 
to  about  50  Congressmen  who  favor  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  These  Congress¬ 
men  say: 

Two-thirds  of  the  House  is  afraid 
that  universal  military  training,  together 
with  labor,  the  Wallace  campaign,  the 
left  wing  drive,  etc.,  will  hurt  them  with 
voters.  Very  frankly  members  of  the 
,House  put  the  business  of  getting  re¬ 
elected  on  their  AA-1  priority. 

Many  of  them  favor  some  form  of 
universal  training  but  believe  it  is  a  tight 
issue  and  want  to  duck  it  in  this  last 
session  of  a  Presidential  election  year. 
Their  reaction  is:  “We  would  like  it  a  I 
lot  better  in  1949.” 

Therefore,  expect  these  tactics: 

— Continued  attempts  to  keep  the  bill 
bottled  in  the  rules  committee  of  the 
House. 

— If  the  bill  gets  out  of  this  committee, 
there  will  be  a  barrage  of  amend¬ 
ments  in  an  effort  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  armed  services  committee  for 
further  hearing  and  study. 

— Introduction  of  allegations  that  the 
six  months  training  and  seven  al¬ 
ternatives  for  completion  of  training  are 
not  backed  solidly  by  all  universal  train¬ 
ing  proponents.  This  is  calculated  to 
split  proponents. 

— On  the  Senate  side,  delay  as  long  as 
possible  the  hearings  by  Senator 
Chan  Gurney  (Republican  of  South  Da¬ 
kota),  chairman  of  the  Senate  armed 
services  committee — and  then  delay  put¬ 
ting  a  bill  before  the  Senate. 

— On  the  floor,  the  Taft  wing,  openly 
against  the  bill,  will  fight  it  with 
the  claim  that  “mass  armies  are  out¬ 
moded;  air  power  and  atomic  weapons 
are  the  weapons  of  the  future,”  etc. 
(The  Taft  approach  will  be  duplicated  on 
the  House  side  by  Clarence  Brown  of 
Ohio,  one  of  the  senior  and  more  influ¬ 
ential  members,  and  participant  in  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Taft  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.) 

— Over-all  delaying  strategy,  if  it  can 
Stan  a  vote  until  April,  will  nurture 
disagreements  between  House  and  Sen¬ 


ate,  necessitating  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  before  any  vote  is  possible  on 
whatever  compromise  bill  is  worked  out 
by  Senate  and  House. 

This  adds  up  to  a  rough  fight. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that 
three  things  might  be  done  to  end  present 
delaying  tactics  and  get  quick,  action. 
These  are: 

— Opponents  point  to  endorsements  by 
generals  and  colonels  and  say  that 
only  the  military  really  want  universal 
training.  It  is  suggested  that  we  need 
more  pressure  from  mothers,  teachers, 
student  leaders,  civic  leaders,  etc. 

— Put  every  Congressman  on  the  spot, 
demanding  a  yes  or  no  answer,  by 
deluging  all  of  them  with  telegrams  from 
veterans  organizations,  civic  groups,  or¬ 
dinary  citizens,  putting  this  three-point 
question: 

“Do  you  believe  universal  military 
training  is  needed  now? 

“Will  you  vote  for  military  training 
at  this  session  of  Congress? 

“Will  you  sign  a  petition  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  rules  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  universal 
military  training  bill  now  before  the 
rules  committee,  thus  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  where  representa¬ 
tives  may  be  placed  on  record  as  for 
or  agidnst  the  bill?” 

The  telegrams  must  be  framed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  direct  yes  or  no  reply.  They  must 
be  prevented  from  evasion  with  such  re¬ 
plies  as,  “I  am  for  a  strong  Army  and 

Navy  and  air  force,  but^i - ,”  then  going 

on  to  find  fault  with  the  specific  measure 
pending. 

— ^An  editorial  or  series  of  editorials 
that  might  be  titled,  “yes  or  no  on 
universal  military  training,”  or  “YOU  an¬ 
swer,  Mr.  Congressman,  befdre  we  vote,” 
or  “Stalling  helps  Stalin.”  Such  a  cam¬ 
paign  might  stir  up  groups  depended 
upon  to  send  telegrams. 

The  main  idea  is  to  organize  a  mass 
of  representative  constituent  groups  who 
will  demand  straight  answers  and  action 
now,  implying  that  further  evasion  will 
displease  ^e  voters  at  home. 

Sincerely, 

EDWARD  C.  LAPPING. 


By  KENT  HUNTER 
Times-Union  Washlni^on  Bureau 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  25  — The 
fight  to  break  the  rules  committee 
bottleneck  and  get  the  universal 
military  training  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote  will  reach 
a  test  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

There  are  two  possibilities  by 
which  the  refusal  of  Chairman  Leo 
Allen  of  the  rules  committee  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  floor  may  be 
circumvented. 

Chairman  Walter  G.  Andrews  of 
the  House  committee  on  the  armed 
services  may  refuse  to  acquiesce 
to  an  expected  request  from  Major¬ 
ity  Leader  Charles  Halleck  of  In¬ 
diana  to  "dispense  with  calendar 
Wednesday  roll  call  of  committees. 

THE  CALENDAR  Wednesday 
roll  call,  under  which  chairmen  of 
committees  may  call  to  the  floor 
any  bill  favorably  reported  by 
their  committees,  can  only  be  skip¬ 
ped  by  unanimous  consent  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  present,  provided 
enough  members  are  present  to 
form  a  quorum. 

The  second  method  Is  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  rules  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill 
through  218  signatures  on  a  pe¬ 
tition. 

Representative  Henry  D.  Lar- 
cade,  Jr.,  (Democrat  of  Louisiana) 
filed  a  resolution  on  January  21, 
notifying  the  rules  committee  that 
if  the  committee  failed  to  report 
the  bin  to  the  floor  in  seven  days 
Larcade  would  file  a  discharge  pe¬ 
tition. 

THAT  SEVEN  days  expires  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

“I  have  been  In  conference 
with  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  house  on  the  discharge 
petition,"  Larcade  said  today, 
“and  am  assured  of  party  back¬ 
ing  for  the  petition.  I  have  talk¬ 
ed  also  to  a  number  of  Repub¬ 
lican  members  who  assure  me 
that  they  will  sign  the  petition. 

"All  those  who  will  sign  the 
petition  frankly  tell  me  that  they 
may  not  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
they  are  tired  of  stalling  anJ 
evasions  and  want  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

"I  believe  the  country,  in 
parallel  feeling  to  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  wants  Congress  to  quit 
stalling,  and  show  by  their  votes 
on  universal  military  training 
how  they  stand  on  this  issue. 
The  people,  I  believe,  will  be 
guided  next  November,  when 
they  vote  for  congressmen,  by 
the  way  congressmen  vote  on  this 
vital  defense  measure." 

The  house  leadership— Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Marlin,  Jr.,  of  Massa 
chusette;  Floor  Leader  Haleck,  of 
Indiana,  and  rules  committee  Chair¬ 
man  Allen,  of  Illinois — refused 
to  comment  today  on  possible  ac¬ 
tion  by  them  to  aid  In  bringing 
universal  military  training  to  a 
floor  vote. 


